











LADIES’ RE 


CHRIST OUR PATTERN; 
OR, DOING GOOD THE OBJECT OF LIFE. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


ITH one dash of the pencil the inspired 

apostle has here given us a distinct and 
truthful portrait of the character of Jesus of 
Nazareth—“ He went about doing good.” As 
love was the sublime summary of all his doctrine, 
so usefulness was the grand summary of all his 
life. 

No one can contemplate the life of Christ, no 
one can study his history and character, and es- 
pecially the deep and holy principle that pervaded 
the whole, without being compelled to assent that 
in him humanity was manifested in its holiest 
and noblest form. 

His character is an exhibition of greatness in 
all the elements of noble manhood. Whatever 
of dignity of person; whatever of wisdom and 
knowledge, whether in the universe of matter or 
of mind; whatever of commanding eloquence to 
convince the understandings or influence the 
hearts of men, have at any time appeared among 
men—all these, and much more, were concentra- 
ted in the ‘human character of Jesus Christ. 
Here, then, was a combination of virtues and 
capabilities such as the world has seen—never 
before nor since. 

But the employment of these faculties was as 
remarkable as their possession. Intellectual pow- 
ers that might have made him master of the en- 
tire domain of science and learning—might have 
made him first among the sages of earth and en- 
dowed him with an immortality of fame trans- 
cending that of Newton; a poetic genius that 
might have swept the chords of human feeling 
with a sublime mastery, such as neither Homer 
nor Milton ever attained; an eloquence such as 
would have swayed senates and popular assem- 


blies as with the magic spell of omnipotence; in 
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action, such might and such imperial power to 
command as would have built up for him—had 
he yielded to the voice of the people when they 
sought to make him king—an empire, before the 
greatness and power of which those of Alexan- 
der, of Caesar, and of Napoleon would have paled 
into insignificance; and yet, forgetful alike of 
worldly ease, or comfort, or fame, or power—all 
these transcendent capabilities were consecrated 
with unceasing devotion to one work, to one 
end—doing good. 

Such a character—even were the conception of 
divinity detached from it—would be worthy of 
imitation every-where and by all men, But 
when we come to regard Christ as the sent of 
God—sent not only as our redeemer, intercessor, 
and instructor, but also as the unfolding of our 
true humanity, placing before us, by his own liv- 
ing example, what God would have us be and do, 
we discover new elements of obligation to a prac- 
tical imitation of his character and life. 

The simple aim we propose to ourselves in this 
paper is to exhibit doing good as the great olject of 
life. 

Whi is to imitate Christ. When we are told 
that “God is love,” we are not to understand 
that he is mere passive affection, but that he is 
incessantly employed in the diffusion of his own 
goodness. Are the boundaries of the universe 
enlarged? Are new worlds and new systems 
created and peopled? It is not merely that the 


empire of God’s power, but that the theater of | 


his goodness may be enlarged. Through an am- 
plitude still more illimitable, and to beings still 
more innu ble, would he send forth streams 
of life and joy from the uncreated, unfailing 
well-spring of his own felicity. 

The angels, too, those mysterious, unseen mes- 
sengers of heaven—their ministry is one of love; 
their joy is not a mere coniplacent inactivity, 
but the heaven-born delight that springs from 
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being and doing good. The very joys of heaven 
would pall upon the hearts of angels were they 
not beneficently and actively employed. 

Nature, too, bears the same impress, teaches 
the same lesson. We see beauty, grandeur, har- 
mony in the created “universe; but we see more. 
Beneficent uses is the grand design that pervades 
the whole; it is revealed every-where; written in 
characters of living light upon all the works of 
God. In all the vast creation of God not one 
object appears that has not been made for some 
useful, some beneficent purpose. For this they 
exist, and but for this they would not have been 
created. Not a blade of grass that decks the 
earth with living green—not a leaf that quivers 
upon the forest oak—not an insect that perishes 
in the evening breeze—and not a dew-drop that 
glitters in the beams of the morning sun, but 
what have their beneficent office to fulfill. 

So also would we reason of man. He can not 
be an exception to this all-pervading design of 
universal beneficence. If God has assigned a 
beneficent, useful office to the meanest object that 
crawls the earth, how certain must it be that man, 
created in the image and likeness of himself, 
ought to live for the same great end! Higher 
capabilities have been given him, not that he 
may become the scourge and curse of the world, 
but that, like Him whose image he bears, he may 
go about doing good. 

Another important fact we may learn from a 
close inspection of nature; that is, that often the 
most important office of the subordinate parts of 
the great system is found in their relations to the 
great whole. Take our earth for an illustration. 
Look at it. How many millions of beings swarm 
upon its surface—nurtured by its productions— 
warmed by its heat—comforted and sustained 
| upon its bosom! By its revolutions upon its axis, 
the alternations of day and night, seasons of 
labor and reposé are produced. By its course in 
its orbit around the sun, the variations of the sea- 
sons, so essential to the happiness and support of 
man, are carried about. The mere superficial ob- 
server would stop here—discovering no higher 
office that pertained to our mundane system than 
the perfection of its own productions, and the 
good of its own swarming and multitudinous in- 
habitants, But look again. Our earth is not 
solitary and alone, Sister orbs cirdle with her 
around the same common center, and still beyond 
innumerable globes people what else might have 
been the immense void of nature. Here, then, 
a sublime truth flashes upon us, We discover 
that the harmony of the solar system, nay, even 
the harmony of the great universe itself, is made, 





in its measure, to be dependent upon our globe; 
and that every movement and perturbation of 
the earth sends forth an influence, pervading all 
systems and all worlds, and bounded only by the 
vastness of the universe itself. The most distant 
star within the wide area of created immensity, 
though its light may never yet have traveled 
down to our earth, is, nevertheless, acted and 
reacted upon by our globe. There are two as- 
pects in which the earth is to be regarded—one 
relates to itself, the other to the office it fulfills in 
the system of which it makes a part. Viewed 
in the one aspect, its influence is limited to itself; 
viewed in the other, it is bounded only by the 
creation of God. 

Just so with man. Great are the objects to be 
accomplished within and for himself. The un- 
folding of a spiritual and immortal nature; the 
attainment of the highest good with which an 
immortal nature can be endowed, are objects that 
might stimulate the active zeal of an archangel. 
But, then, no man stands alone—no man is iso- 
lated; every man has an influence to whose far- 
thest reach no human intelligence can set bounda- 
ries. It extends through all space, to all created 
intelligences, and through all time. This influ. 
ence, thus sent out from ourselves, is not only 
greater than that exerted within and upon our- 
selves, but is indispensable to it. Were the sun 
to shut up its light and concentrate its rays upon 
itself, it would be the sun of the solar system no 
longer. It might remain at the center a dead, 
inert, unattractive mass; but, the noblest office it 
is called to perform would be absolutely lost. So 
of the man who turns all his effort, his thought, 
his being in upon himself. He ignores the high- 
est purpose of his being, 

An eminent writer upon the philosophy of 
history has supposed that the true solution of the 
great problem of history, which has so long puz- 
zled the philosophical world, was the subjugation 
of evil, and the consequent elevation of humanity 
to moral purity and happiness. If this be true, 
the most important fact of all history, and the 
instrument that is to work the solution of this 
great problem more than any other, nay, more 
than all others, is Christianity. Again: if it be 
true, every man may be not merely a theorizer, 
but a practical worker in the solution of a prob- 
lem that interests both earth and heaven. Hu- 
manity requires the aid of all herchildren. “He 
that stands idle in the market-place and says, 
‘No man hath hired me,’ is deaf to the: voice 
that summons him to his highest calling; he is 9 
traitor to humanity and to his God.” It is 8 
sublime idea, that humanity, in its broadest scale, 
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is more or less affected by the life and action of. 
the feeblest of the great brotherhood, 

An exalted sphere of usefulness encircles the 
destiny of every man. He is a co-worker with 
angels and with God. The great ocean of hu- 
manity is to be augmented by the tributary stream 
he pours into its bosom. On the proud escutch- 
eon of worldly honor few are permitted to in- 
scribe their names, and those few shall erelong 
be effaced. But on the heaven-honored tablet 
of beneficent goodness there are none whose 
names may not be inscribed. Her monuments 
are the only ones that shall endure. A virtuous 
activity has power to reproduce itself, and to per- 
petuate and spread its influence. Every virtuous 
deed has its record indelibly stamped upon the 
unfolding scroll of eternal ages—it possesses an 
ubiquity and an eternity of influence. “The 
memorial of virtue is immortal. When it is 
present men take example from it, and when it is 
gone they desire it; it weareth a crown and tri- 
umpheth forever.” 

But there is still another aspect under which 
we wish to present the great question now before 
us. Suppose the Deity had come down to earth— 
to make his dwelling among the children of men 
and become one of us, what sphere of action 
would be most appropriate for him to enter? 
What course of life would be most fitting to his 
character, and command for him the spontaneous 
approval of mankind? 

Would we have him enter the cell of the mon- 
astery and spend the allotted time of his sojourn 
upon the earth in the contemplative piety of the 
recluse? No. You might as well shut up the 
glorious orb of day in the deep mine of the earth, 
where its light would be pent in by the blackened 
walls. Shall he enter the arena of conflict— 
marshal troops more numerous than those of 
Xerxes—make the troubled ocean groan beneath 
the weight of his navy, that he may ascend to 
universal dominion? Shall fields lie wasted and 
cities smolder in ashes—shall earth tremble be- 
neath the roar of his cannon—the cry of terror 
precede and the wail of despair follow the move- 
ment of his dread array? No, never. Such a 
course might well become a fiend from the nether 
pit, who had ascended to breathe blasting and 
mildew over the earth. 

What, then, shall he become? ‘Shall he devote 
himself to art, and, with Canova, make the’mar- 
ble speak, or, with Raphael, make the canvas 
instinct with life? Or shall he sweep the lyre of 
the muses and melt the soul with strains, such as 
were sung by Israel’s bard—“the monarch. min- 
strel?” Shall eloquence, sueh: as nerved the soul 





of Demosthenes with mighty thought, or ap- 
peared in the classic beauty of Cicero, be his 
study and his aim? Or shall he give himself 
to the work of legislation—frame constitutions 
and dissolve them—enact laws and repeal them, 
till the science of human government has been 
perfected? Shall he enter the field of human 
science, and, with Bacon, define ite boundaries 
and prescribe its laws; or, with Newton, resolve 
its mysteries, demonstrate its laws, and contem- 
plate its illimitable vastness and grandeur; or, 
with Herschel, spend his nights in tracing the 
courses of the planets along the’ starry heavens, 
and his days in abstruse calculations, that he may 
reveal to astonished millions the wonders of the 
sky; or shall he, with Locke and Reid, analyze 
the powers of mind, and reveal its “mysterious 
and unknown laws? 

These I know are the spheres of action in 
which it is often man’s highest ambition to move; 
the names of the earth’s honored ones are. here. 
But yet—lI say not too much—when I say that 
should God reveal himself personally on earth, 
to none of these spheres of thought or of action 
would we have him devote himself. We would 
wish him—all men would wish him brought into 
closer connection and into deeper sympathy with 
the great heart of humanity—with the sufferings 
and the wants, the follies and the sins of our 
race. We would have him so occupied and so 
circumstanced that his own goodness might be 
diffused and his own glory shine, that the chil- 
dren of men might be blessed by its influence 
and filled with its light. 

But let us speculate no longer. God has al- 
ready dwelt among us. Over eighteen hundred 
years ago he walked our earth and made his 
abode with and became one of the children of 
men, The Word was made flesh and dwelt among 
us. Upon what sphere of action did he then 
enter; what is the record, what the history of 
his life2, But inspiration has already answered 
this question; it has given us the controlling 
principle, the mighty aim of his life in the sim- 
ple, sublime, glorious annunciation, “He went 
about doing good.’? 

The bigot will love his party or sect, but the 
benevolence of the divine Redeemer was circum- 
seribed only by the great brotherhood of the 
human His mission of good was to men— 
to all mankind, He found them blinded by de- 
lusion and error, and he preached to them the 
truth; he found them groaning in the misery and 
under the vassalage of sin, and he proclaimed to 
them the Gospel of deliverance; he found them 
morally diseased—the whole head sick and the 
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whole heart faint—and he brought the balm of 
Gilead for their relief; they were wretched and 
dying, and he said to them—even at the cost of 
his ‘own heart’s blood—“ Live; I have found a 
ransom.” Nothing could swerve him from his 
work of mercy; he endured poverty and disgrace; 
he was hunted by a bigoted and intolerant nation, 
from city to city, despised and rejected by the el- 
ders, treated with contumely and scorn by the 
multitude; but reviling and persecution kindled 
no flame of vengeance or of wrath in his bosom. 
Firm is his step as he ascends the hight of Cal- 
vary; his breast heaves with emotion, the tear of 
sorrow and of pity is in his eye,as the loud 
shouts of the blinded and deluded multitude 
rend the air, and ring in his ears, “Away with 
him, crucify him, erucify him.” The nails pierce 
his hands and his feet; his body is racked with 
pain, but the multitude only wag their heads, and 


. bid him come down from the cross; he thirsts, 


but they only give him gall and vinegar to drink. 
Behold, he attempts to speak! Is he about to ut- 
ter the curse so richly deserved by the blinded 
and infuriated murderers?’ See! He turns his 
eyes to heaven. Hear, O angels and men! He 
exclaims in language of unutterable tenderness, 
“Father, forgive them, they know not what they 
do.” 

Now, my readers, I appeal to you; was not this 


‘such a life as became the Deity—“God man- 
. ifested in the flesh?’ Could a better—we appeal 


to the judgment and conscience of every man— 
could a better life, a life full of truer majesty, of 
more disinterested devotion, than that which is 
here exhibited, possibly be lived? We put the 
question without hesitation or fear; we put it 
every-where; we put it to all men. The great 
heart of humanity, in its every vital throb, con- 
fesses to the Divine life of Jesus Christ. Nay, 
infidelity itself has been compelled to the memo- 
rable confession, “If the life and death of Socra- 
tes were those of a sage, the life and death of 
Jesus Christ were those of a God.” 

Whatever any of you may think of the pecu- 
liar character or office of Christ, I appeal to you 
that his life was the truest to humanity, the no- 
blest in its lofty impulses and heroic deeds of any 
which history has ever recorded, or any of which 
the mind can possibly conceive. And yet, what 
was his character, but the concentratiin of all 
goodness? what was his life, but the concentra- 
tion of all benevolence? But what was the great 
end of the life of Christ? Was it not that all 
men might have ever before them a practical 
model of all excellence, the imitation of which 
should make the world wiser and better? Oan 





we doubt, then, the duty and glory of imitating 
Christ? Nay, how can you be Christians if you 
are not like Christ? But how can you be like 
Christ without doing as Christ did? You may 
reasonably doubt whether it be your duty and 
calling to follow in the footsteps of an Elliot, a 
Brainard, a Morrison, or a Cox; but who can 
doubt whether it be his duty to imitate Christ? 
To do this you must “go about doing good.” 
Whether dwelling in the retirement of solitary 
places, or amid the din and bustle of “the city 
fall; whether in the shop or the study, in the 
counting-room or the cabinet, the forum or the 
senate; whether carrying relief to the sick, or 
ministering at the altars of religion, you must 
feel that your vocation is like that of Christ, to 
“go about dotng good.” 

It is but too common a mistake, that the 
learned professions are only so many means of 
rising to honor; and the avocations of business 
only so many modes of getting rich. Hence the 
uncurbed swellings of ambition, and the un- 
bounded graspings of avarice. I would rather 
look upon every laudable occupation as only so 
many different modes by which men may accom- 
plish the great end of their being, and contribute 
their mite to the world’s good and the Redeem- 
er’s glory. I have somewhere read of a temple 
in some European city, through the very midst 
of which lay the road to the common market- 
house; and here the passer, as he hurried along, 
to enter upon the business of the day, would 
often rest from his burden, to turn aside and 
kneel at the altar of prayer. So would I have 
the very entrances to worldly enterprises and pur- 
suits lie through the temple of personal conse- 
cration to the cause of God and humanity. 


— -- @---- 


COMMON SENSE. 


A. MAN strikes me with a sword, and inflicts a 
wound. Suppose, instead of binding up my 
wound, I am showing it to every body, and after 
it has been bound up, I am taking off the band- 
age continually and examining the depth of the 
wound, and make it fester, till my limb becomes 
greatly inflamed, and my general health is mate- 
rially affected, is there a person in the world who 
would not call me silly? Now, such a simpleton 
is he‘who, dwelling upon little injuries, insults, 
or provocations, causes them to agitate or in- 
flame the mind. 
How much better were it to put a bandage over 
the wound, let it stay on, and never look at it 
again till the wound healed under it! 
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TAKE CARE OF YOUR TEETH. 


HE teeth are bones thinly covered with a fine 
enamel, and this enamel is more or less sub- 
stantial in different persons. Whenever thisen- 
amel is worn through by téo coarse a powder, or 
too frequent cleansing of the teeth, or eaten 
through by a scorbutic humor in the gums, the 
teeth can not remain long sound, any more than 
a filbert-kernel can when it has been eaten by a 
worm. 

The teeth, therefore, are to be cleaned, but with 
great precaution, for if you wear the enamel off 
faster by cleaning the outside than nature sup- 
plies it within, your teeth will suffer more by 
this method, perhaps, than by total neglect. A 
butcher’s skewer, or the wood with which one is 
made, must be bruised and bitten at the end, till, 
with a little use, it will become the softest and 
best brush for this purpose, and, in general, needs 
only to be dipped in pure water, without any 
powder whatever; and once in a fortnight, or 
oftener, the skewer-brush may be dipped in a few 
grains of fine gunpowder; this will remove every 
spot and blemish, and give your teeth an incon- 
ceivable whiteness. It is almost needless to say 
that the mouth must be well washed after this 
operation, for, besides the necessity of so doing, 
the saltpeter, etc., used in the composition of the 
gunpowder, would, if suffered to remain, be inju- 
rious to the gums and teeth; but has not, nor can 
have, any bad effect in so short a time. 

The preservation of the teeth tends in no small 
degree to the preservation of the health, and-on 
that ground alone is sufficient to warrant atten- 
tion on this point. Very few persons, compara- 
tively, wash their mouths in the morning, which 
should always be done. Indeed, this ought to be 
practiced at the conclusion of every meal, when 
either animal or vegetable food be eaten; for the 
former is apt to leave behind it a rancid acrimony, 
and the latter an acidity, both of them hurtful to 
the teeth. Washing the mouth frequently with 
cold water is not only serviceable in keeping the 
teeth clean, but in strengthening the gums, the 
firm adhesion of which to the teeth, is of great 
importance in preserving them sound and secure. 

To keep the teeth in good order, in the morn- 
ing, before the looking-glass, remove gently, with 
a very fine tooth-pick made of apcrow-quill, any 
matter that may appear in the interstices between 
the teeth. Then, with a brush dipped in water, 
scrub them well inside and out, rubbing them 
horizontally, vertically, and in every direction. 
The teeth being thus well scoured, rinse the 
mouth with luke-warm water, and clean the 





tongue. As soon as convenient, after each meal, 
brush the teeth slightly and rinse the mouth; re- 
peat this always just before retiring. 

It has been ascertained that the teeth .are uni- 
formly best in those countries where the least an- 
imal food is-eaten. In Ireland, Scotland, and 
some parts of England and Germany, where the 
common classes subsist almost entirely or bread, 
potatoes, and other articles from the vegetable 
kingdom, with milk and its products, they have 
fine white teeth, and in districts in the same coun- 
tries, where any considerable quantity of animal 
food is used, it is asserted that the teeth are per- 
ceptibly less sound and beautiful. 

It is supposed by many that’ sugar is injurious 
to the teeth, but there is no satisfactory evidence 
of its being so. This notion has probably orig- 
inated in the effect of sugar on carious teeth, 
namely, to produce pain, but upon this principle 
cold water must be bad also. . It is nota little re- 
markable that nearly all warm-blooded animals 
appear to be fond of saccharine matter, and 
thrive well on food containing a proportion of 
it. 

Many persons, while laudably attentive to pre- 
serve their teeth, do them hurt by too much offi- 
ciousness. They daily apply to them some den- 
trifice powder, which they use so vigorously as 
not only to’ injure the enamel by excessive fric- 
tion, but to hurt the gums even more than by the 
abuse of the tooth-pick,. The quality of some 
of the dentrifice powders advertised in newspa- 
pers, is extrémely. suspiciqus; and there is reason 
to think thatethéY are not altogether free from 4 
corrosive ingredient, One of the safest and best 
compositions for the pyrposeyis a mixture of two 
parts of cuttlefish bone, and, one of Peruvian 
bark, both finely powdered; which is calculated 
not only to clean the teeth without hurting them, 
but to preserve the firmness of the gums. 

A good set of teeth is one of the most remark- 
able ornaments of the “human face divine.” It 
produces ‘a pleasurable feeling in the beholder, 
and, as it were, prepares her favorably for an in- 
troduction; it also preserves to the features their 
natural symmetry, which is destroyed when the 
teeth have decayed. When the side teeth are 
destroyed, the alveolar process becomes absorbed, 
the cheeks fall in, and age becomes prematurely 
stamped upon the countenance. If the front 
teeth are absent, the appearance of premature old 
age is even more strongly and more quickly ex- 
hibited, from the lips losing their only support. 
As forming one of the organs of articulation, the 
teeth are equally ixpartant;, but the most import- 
ant office is, undpubted!y, the.miastication of the 
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food, and the preparation of it for the digestive 
powers of the stomach. 

When the teeth have been long neglected, 
there forms upon them a cement-like substance, 
called the caries, To such an extent is this accu- 
mulation with some persons allowed to form, that 
it may be said, in truth, that they have not seen 
their teeth since early childhood. , 

When the disgusting effects of this accumula- 
tion are considered, it would appear impossible 
that any persuasion could be necessary to induce 
persons to obviate so great a nuisance, even on 
their own account; or, if they are too debased to 
procure their own comfort and cleanliness, at the 
expense of a very little care and trouble, they 
surely have no right to shock the senses of others 
who possess more delicacy and propriety of feel- 
ing than themselves. Yet so it is; and the sight 
and the smell are alike constantly outraged by the 
filthiness of people, who seem to obtrude their 
faces the closer in proportion to the disgust which 
they occasion.—Himily Thornwell. 
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THE BEAUTEOUS MAIDEN—A SONG OF MEM- 
ORY. 
BY EL MASON. 


Weer for the beauteous maiden, 
Mourn for the beauteous maiden, 
The fair and beauteous maiden, 
We loved in the days of old; 
The darling child, and the gifted, 
The pure, and the gentle-hearted, 
The peerless among the daughters, 
The maid of the locks of gold, 
I sit in the jasmin arbor, 
And dream of the years of beauty, 
And dream of the stars and flowers 
That blossomed and sparkled fair; 
But the road is dark before me; ~ 
I weep on memory’s bosom; 
The visions of youth are faded, 
Like mist of the summer air. 


So I will live no longer; 
Life is a barren desert, 
Death is a welcome angel, 
Coming on wings of gold. 
Adieu, ye groves and fountains, 
I go to the shadowy country, 
To join the beauteous maiden 
I loved in the days of old. 
a 4 
Tux true and noble way to kill a foe, 
Is not to kill him—you, with kindness, may 
So change him, that he shall cease to be so, 
And then he’s slain. 


THE HEART’S PRAYER. 


BY HATTIE A. GERE. 
Suggested by the following words, from the lips of a friend! 
“TI want to visit my home ugain, to see familiar places; I want 
to go to the graveyard once more.” 
Lar me go once more to that dear old home, 
Where my childhood prattled and played; 
In those cherished haunts and nooks let me roam, 
In the grove and the woodland glade, 
Where oft in earlier, sunnier hours, 
A child, I wandered and gathered flowers. 


Let me go once more to the silvery stream, 
And gaze on its waters bright, 
As they glisten, like gems, in the sunlit beam, 
Or dance in the pale moonlight. 
That murmuring stream to my heart is still dear, 
Those liquid depths than others more clear. 


Let me go once more to that friendly oak, 
To that one I loved the best; 
Where the birds and the breezes comfort spoke, 
And lulled me ofttimes to rest; ~ 
I would list to those wild, sweet notes again, 
To cheer me in grief, to soothe me in pain. 


Let me go once more to the old grareyard, 
Through the path I know so well; 

TI have loved ones at rest ‘neath the soft green sward; 
I heard their funeral knell. 

I would go there to drop a silent tear, 

O’er the sacred dust of those loved ones dear, 


Let me go once more to those cherished haunts, 
In my far-off northern home; 
For with yearnings sad my spirit pants, 
Over each spot to roam. 
Then grant my heart’s prayer; O, let it be so, 
To the home of my youth once more let me go! 


——@——— 


THE ORPHAN’S PLAINT 


BY E. W. ARMSTRONG, 


Tux brooks are laughing gladly, 
The wild flowers gayly smile; 
Why do you look so sadly, 
Why tearful all the while? 
Have warblers, sweetly singing, 
No power to cheer thy heart? 
With music earth is ringng— 
Canst bear not thou a part? 
* Ah no! my eyes are tearful, 
My words are choked with sighs, 
I can not now be cheerful, 
For in her grave she lies. 
My good and noble mother, 
So gentle and so kind, 
I ne’er on earth another 
To fill her place shall find 
A year ago we laid her 
Where drooping willows weep; 
Beneath the boughs that shade her, 





She lieth low asleep.” 
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ELIZABETH BUNYAN. 


BY REV. T. M. EDDY, A. M. 


OHN BUNYAN’S is one of the names the 
world can never let die. Macaulay says, 
“Though there wete many clever men ‘in Eng- 
land during the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, there were only two great creative minds. 
One of these minds produced Paradise Lost, the 
other the Pilgrim’s Progress.” This is high 
praise, coming, as it does, from the first of living 
English critics. He was the author of some 
threescore works of various sizes, and as various 
merits. They are sermons, and essays, and po- 
lemical dissertations, allegories and dialogues. 
They showed the power of English words and 
English thoughts. The great work of his life, 
as all know, is his “ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ Others 
had genius and originality. “The Holy War” 
would have immortalized any author but Bun- 
yan, but he had written the pilgrim’s journey, 
and that was glory enough for one man. The 
“Progress” is the great allegory of our language. 
Johnson wrote gorgeous ones, but who reads 
them? Addison did his best, and succeeded in a 
manner worthy of his transcéndent genius; yet 
the tinker has ten thousand readers where the 
witty and accomplished secretaty has ten. The 
Pilgrim is read by the queen from her peerless 
copy, bound in velvet and clasped with pure 
gold, while under the shade of the vine, the 
gardener leans upon his spade and reads his shil- 
ling edition in papet covers. In all languages 
where a printing press is used, or movable types 
are known, is the volume read and wept over. 
But there is one view I am fond of taking of 
this book. To my mind it exhibits the influence 
of the Holy Bible upon the esthetic powers—if 
it be philosophical to express itso. Look at the 
circumstances under which this dream came into 
his mind. It was not written in the cozy library, 
surrounded by volumes of all sorts and sizes—by 
astute essays upon mental philosophy—by sub- 
lime poetry—by varied histories. None of these. 
It was written while he lay in Bedford jail, 
where he abode, to use his own words, “till the 
moss had almost grown over his eyelids.” His 
library consisted of Fox’s Book of Martyrs and a 
copy of the English Bible. Of the first he soon 
wearied, but the second was read and reread. 
His soul of fire consumed its imagery, its fig- 
ures, its parables, its dreams and visions. He 
walked up and down “amid the stones of fire,” 
lingered in the dark valley and shadow of death, 
walked over the “dark mountains,” and dwelt 
amid the roarings of the great ocean as the waves 





hymned the praises of the Almighty! Amid 
these musings was soul-born his mighty dream. 
He counseled with none—advised with none— 
his secret was his own. In solemn joy he saw 
its unfoldings. He read again, and from the 
gates of the doomed city he saw the sorrowing 
pilgrim come, slow and sadly, with his burden 
upon his shoulders. He traces him to the cross, 
where the cords are snapped and the burden 
falls—he sees the house of the interpreter, the 
vale of Humility, the Beautiful Palace, the Apoll- 
yon conflict, the precipices, the arbor, the silver- 
mine, the Vanity Fair, the Delectable Mountains. 
Still onward sweeps the vision, and Pilgrim nears 
the swellings of Jordan, and passes down into the 
cold, dark river, and reappears in the land of 
Beulah, where shimmers perpetual radiance, 
where the leaves are always green, the flowers 
ever bloom, the streams flow perennially, the 
birds ever sing, and the people never sicken and 
never die! It is a wonderful creation. It stands 
alone. It is in sympathy with humanity in all 
places and in all ages. 

And yet with this splendid memorial, men say 
the Bible is unfavorable to mwsthetic develop- 
ment; that it does not inspire the beautiful. The 
Pilgrim’s Progress is the refutation. 

But I am not to write a critique upon John 
Bunyan’s works. I have a different design. His 
times were those of discord and trouble in old 
England. Those Stuarts, who seemed to have 
been made mad that they might be destroyed, 
were upon the throne; and the stern Cromwell 
was also Lord Protector during his lifetime, and 
he experienced the fortune of being persecuted 
both under the Protectorate and the Restoration. 
It may seem strange that Cromwell would permit 
the persecution of Non-Conformists—of men as 
much opposed to Popery and Prelacy as he was 
himself. Yet so it was. There were abuses 
which even the iron-handed and iron-willed Oli- 
ver could not control. Milton said truly his 
biting sarcasm, 

“ New presbyter is but old priest writ large.” 


Presbyterians maintained with lofty pretensions 
that men unordained could not lawfully preach 
in public. They did not scraple to employ the 
strong arm of the law to enforce regularity. 
Among others Bunyan was indicted for preach- 
ing at Eaton. However, the matter was dropped, 
and the tinker went on proclaiming the Gospel 
of this salvation. 

But other times were coming. Oliver died, 
and there was no hand sufficiently strong to grasp 
his teins. Greatness is not hereditary, at least | 
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not always; Richard Cromwell was meek and 
gentle, but those virtues were at a sad discount 
in those days, and so he failed. The Cavaliers 
were again triumphant, and the round-heads were 
defeated. Another Charles Stuart was on the 
throne, and episcopacy was triumphant. 

Right tyrannously did it use its power. Perse- 
cution was uncaged—old penal laws against Dis- 
senters were renewed and vigorously prosecuted. 
All places of worship, save those under the con- 
trol and pay of the Establishment, were to be 
closed peremptorily. God’s children, many of 
them, met in stables and shops; but even there 
official spies sought them out. 

Bunyan was a true hero, A more loyal man 
was scarcely to be found within the three king- 
doms; but above his fealty to his monarch was 
his allegiance to the “ King of kings.” He owed 
his service to that God who had wrought for him 
so great a deliverance, and no persecution could 
deter him from its performance. He had an ap- 
pointment at a place called Samsell. A magis- 
trate issued a warrant for his arrest, and placed a 
strong guard about the house. Bunyan was in- 
formed of all this and advised to flee, or at least 
to avoid filling his appointment. “No,” said ht, 
“no, by no means; I will not stir, neither will I 
have the meeting dismissed for this. Come, be 
of good cheer; let us not be daunted; our cause 
is good, we need not be ashamed of it; to preach 
God’s word is so good a work that we shall be 
well rewarded if we suffer for that.” He did 
preach—was arrested and thrown into jail. Two 
months later he was brought before the Quarter 
Sessions, and underwent a long examination, 
During this he received his full share of the 
abuse and brow-beating so shamefully common 
in English courts at that time. -His answers were 
worthy of the man who subsequently wrote the 
trial of Faithful before Lord Hategood. The 
bigotry of the court prevailed over sentiments of 
justice and right, and Bunyan was called and 
thus addressed by Justice Keeling: “Hear your 
judgment. You must be taken back again to 
prison, and there lie for three months following; 
and at three months’ end, if you do not submit 
to go to Church to hear Divine service and leave 
your preaching, you must be banished the realm; 
and if after such a day as shall be appointed you 
to be gone, you shall be found in this realm, or 
be found to come over again without special 
license from the king, you must stretch for it.” 

To this John made stout answer that he would 
never cease preaching. The jailer, however, hur- 
ried him off to prison, and here began again his 
long and wearisome captivity, alleviated, it is 





true, by occasional visits to his family, granted 
him by the jailer at his personal risk. He was 
not fully liberated till after an imprisonment of 
twelve years. 

Here we leave his interesting history to sketch 
the little we know of Elizabeth Bunyan. She 
was his second wife, and came, by her marriage 
with him, into the difficult position of a step- 
mother. And at this point it may be said that 
is a class of much-slandered and much-enduring 
women. A step-mother is usually regarded as an 
object to be hated. Entering upon her duties 
suddenly and with all to learn, that she should 
make some mistakes is to be expected. But 
there is surely little need of mingling so many 
bitter elements in her cup. Sometimes, ’tis true, 
the step-mother is cruel—is exacting. But we 
must also remember that sometimes the mother 
“forgets her sucking child.” The step-mother 
moves under the gaze of scrutinizing eyes, 
There are grandmothers and grandfathers, uncles 
and aunts ready to find fault; to decry her disci- 
pline and denounce her government; to whisper 
to the children that if their own mother had 
lived they would have had a different time. And 
when her own children are born, these same offi- 
cious meddlers are ready to point out the “mis- 
erable partiality,” the “great difference,” etc. Do 
what she may she is faulted and abused. 

I do not extenuate the wrongs of bad step- 
mothers; but surely the public should learn some 
time that all of them are not demons, and should 
cease those terms of generic abuse. Many of 
them have been true models, ay, wany of them 
have been martyrs to the children left to their 
care, Let justice be done to this much-abused 
class of women. 

Her early life and parentage are unknown, at 
all events unknown to me. Indeed, but little of 
the domestic life of the great dreamer is known. 
It is not even ascertained when his first wife died, 
One writer says of the second wife, that she was 
worthy of the first. This is saying much for the 
first, for the second was surely worthy of Bunyan 
himself. 

She had not been married two years to Bun- 
yan when his imprisonment began. The sudden 
shock caused by the news of his apprehension 
brought her nigh unto death. After her recovery 
she set to work to procure her husband’s release, 
Several times she presented a petition to the 
judges “that he might be heard, and that they 
would take his case into consideration.” 

Sir Mathew Hale, that eminent Christian jurist, 
was upon the bench. We can not doubt but he 
would gladly have released the prisoner—indeed, 
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his conduct shows it, but he was governed by 
laws almost as vile as the code of Draco. 
He received the first petition presented by Mrs. 


| Bunyan very mildly, but intimated that he feared 


he could do nothing—that the case was now be- 


| yond his reach. The next day she threw a simi- 





lar petition into the coach of T'wisdon, who, with 
Chester, was associate justice. Both these men 
were vindictive in their feelings and intentions. 
On this occasion Twisdon angrily told her that 
her husband was a convicted person, and that no 
mercy would be shown him unless he would 
leave off preaching, This she knew he would 
never do, nor is there any evidence that she de- 
sired him to do so; yet she doubtless returned 
home with a heavy heart. 

She made a third effort by coming directly to 
Lord Hale with another petition as he was upon 
the bench. He inclined to give her a hearing, 
but was prevented by the violent abuse of Ches- 
ter—abusing Bunyan as a hot-blooded, seditious 
man. 

These were sad discouragements, but woman 
is seldom conquered, and Elizabeth Bunyan was 
a hero-woman, pleading for her husband. She 
exhibited a true queenly courage and dignity 
which, had it been manifested in “noble life,” 
had found as many biographers as the constancy 
of the true-hearted Lady Russell. In the high 
sheriff she found a friend who sympathized with 
her sorrow, and encouraged her to make one 
more trial, and that a personal appeal. 

Accordingly, as she says, “with a bashed face 
and a trembling heart,” she made her way to the 
Swan Chamber, where judges, justices, and many 
of the country gentry had met in company. 
Entering the room she at once addressed Judge 
Hale, saying: 

“T make bold to come once again to your lord- 
ship to know what may be done with my hus- 
band?” 

He looked kindly yet sadly upon his petitioner 
and answered: 

“I have told thee before that I could do thee 
no good; because they have taken that for a con- 
viction which thy husband spoke at the Sessions; 
and unless there can be something done to undo 
that, I can do thee no good.” 

The trembling petitioner, whose heart was now 
vibrating between hope and despair, earnestly re- 
plied: “ My Lord, he is kept unlawfully in prison; 
they clapped him up before there was .any proc- 
lamation against the meetings. The indictment 
also is false; besides, they never asked him 
whether he was guilty or no; neither did he con- 
fess the indictment.” 





The clearness and number of these pleas, put 
in by the suppliant, seem to have alarmed the 
justices, for one of them exclaimed dogmatically 
that Bunyan was lawfully convicted. 

“It is false,” said Elizabeth; “for when they 
said to him, ‘Do you confess the indictment?’ he 
said only this, that he had been at several meet- 
ings where there was both preaching the word 
and prayer, and that they had God’s presence 
among them.” 

Chester was present, and having aided at Bun- 
yan’s trial, he was, consistently, quite anxious 
that there should be no new hearing before so 
honest a judge as Sir Mathew; so he exclaimed 
with violence, “My Lord, he was lawfully con- 
victed !”” 

“Tt is false,” said the fearless woman, and re- 
turning to her legal plea added, “it was but a 
word of discourse that they took for a con- 
viction.” 

“But it is recorded, woman; it is recorded!” 
exclaimed Chester, and with this expression he 
repeatedly endeavored to stop her mouth, as 
though the records of that day had not been re- 
peatedly polluted with judgments iniquitous as 
were ever in later days, during the reign of “the 
mountain,” pronounced by Foucho, Billaud, He- 
bert, and Barere. ‘They were records of persecu- 
tion—persecution of “old men and maidens, 
youths and little children.” But “ it is recorded” 
was to crush all effort and all hope out of the 
heart of the trusting young wife. 

She turned again to the judge and told him 


that she had been to London to petition for her 


husband’s freedom; that she had presented her 
petition to Lord Barkwood of the house of peers, 
who, after consulting with other noblemen, had 
told her they could do nothing, but had commit- 
ted his release to the judges at the next assizes. 
“And now I am come to you to see if any thing 
may be done in this business, and you give me 
neither releasement nor relief.” 

Chester broke in violently, exclaiming, “ He is 
a pestilent fellow; there is not his fellow in the 
country again!” 

Twisden, who had been strangely silent up to 
this time, asked: 

“Will your husband leave preaching? if he 
will do so, then send for him.” 

This was a question she had doubtless antici- 
pated, and upon which the whole petition might 
turn. If she ‘had said he would, no doubt his 
release would have been obtained. But she 
knew his integrity, and would not purchase his 
freedom at the price of his conscience or $he@ae- 
rifiee of her own truthfulness, She apgjered? 
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“ My lord, he dares not leave preaching as long 
as he can speak.” 

Twisdon, who really seems to have been a 
miniature Jeffries, roared out, “See there! what 
should we talk any more about such a fellow? 
Must he do what he lists? He is a breaker of 
the peace.” 

“My lord,” she replied, “he desires to live 
peacefully, and to follow his calling, that his fam- 
ily may be maintained. I have four small chil- 
dren that can not help themselves, one of which 
is blind, and we have nothing to live upon but 
the charity of good people.” 

Up to this moment she had only pleaded for 
lawful justice. Not one word had she said of 
the condition of her household; not one word 
which had looked like pleading for mercy. Now 
the woman was becoming too strong for the ad- 
vocate: 

Hale said, “Hast thou four children? Thou 
art but a young woman to have four children.” 

“My lord, I am but mother-in-law to them, 
not having been married to him yet full two 
years,” and here she related how she had been 
brought near death by the sudden arrest and im- 
prisonment of her husband. The judge looked 
sadly upon her and said, “ Alas, poor woman!” 

The brutal Twisdon exclaimed, “She makes 
her poverty her cloak, and her husband is better 
kept by running up and down preaching than by 
following his calling.” 

“What ts his calling?” asked Hale. 

“A tinker, my lord,” was answered by some 
one. 

“Yes, my lord,” said she, “and because he is a 
tinker, and a poor man, therefore he is despised 
and can not have justice done him.” 

Judge Hale was deeply moved and evidently 
disposed to favor her, yet he answered, “I tell 
thee, woman, seeing it is so, that they have taken 
what thy husband said for a conviction, thou 
must apply thyself to the king, or sue out his 
pardon, or get a writ of error.” 

The words “writ of error” startled Chester, 
and he exclaimed, “My lord, he will preach and 
do what he lists!” 

“He preaches nothing but the word of God,” 
she rejoined. 

“He preach the word,” bawled Twisdon; “he 
runneth up and down and doeth harm.” 

“No, my lord, it is not so; God hath owned 
him, and done much good by him.” 

With characteristic coarseness Twisdon an- 
swered, “God! his doctrine is the doctrine of the 
devil.” ,, 


“My lord, when the righteous Judge shall ap- | 
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pear, it will be known that his doctrine is not the 
doctrine of the devil.” Sublime was that sen- 
tence. It was the appeal of wronged, suffering, 
insulted innocence from the tribunal where all 
was partiality, to one where “God is judge him- 
self,’ and human wrongs shall be righted. The 
solemnity of the appeal silenced the rudeness of 
Twisdon and the malice of Chester, and for a 
few seconds there was silence, till Twisdon turned 
to Sir Mathew and said, “Do not mind her, my 
lord, but send her away.” This did not accord 
with the judge’s feelings, for he was deeply af- 
fected, and said in tones of much kindness, “I am 
sorry, woman, that I:can do thee no good. Thou 
must do one of those three things aforesaid; 
namely, either to apply to the king, or sue out 
his pardon, or get a writ of error; but a writ of 
error will be cheapest.” She pleaded earnestly 
that he might be brought before the judges and 
answer for himself, but this was denied, and she 
retired. 

She thus describes her emotions: “Though I 
was somewhat timorous at my first entrance into 
the chamber, yet before I went out I could not 
but break forth into tears, not so much because 
they were so hard-hearted against me and my 
husband, but to think what a sad account the 
poor creatures will have to give at the coming of 
the Lord.” 

So ended this scene. To me there is some- 
thing truly sublime in the attitude of that brave 
young wife. How unshaken her courage! Do 
we not also see a noble manifestation of that 
“faith, the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things unseen,” which, in ancient 
times, “saw the promises afar off, and embraced 
them; had trial of cruel mockings,” yet “out of 
weakness was made strong, quenching the vio- 
lence of fire,” which, when freedom is offered if 
preaching shall cease, stands nobly up, “not ac 
cepting deliverance?” Ay, hers was such faith 


“ As in the martyrs glowed.” 


Hers was meekness combined with courage, and 
all sweetly consecrated by that love which shone 
so brightly upon the cross when Jesus said, “Fa- 
ther, forgive them, they know not what they do.” 
The name of John Bunyan is known every+ 
where—the name of his hero-wife but few have 
heard. Yet I greatly doubt if the whole life of 
the dreamer gives one incident so impressive a8 
her appeal to the court. 

My simple record is about finished. We know 
but little more of Elizabeth Bunyan than is here 
recorded. She seems, from the fact that we read 
of six children in the Bunyan household, to have 
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been the mother of two. Poor, blind Mary, 
whose welfare dwelt so heavily on the hearts of 
her father and step-mother, died about two years 
before her father. Bunyan died August 31, 
1688, leaving these words as his dying testimony: 
“I go to the Father ef our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who will, no doubt, through the mediation of his 
blessed Son, receive me, though a sinner, where I 
hope we erelong shall meet, to sing the new song, 
and remain everlastingly happy, world without 
end.” 

She survived him till 1692. Before her death 
she made a vigorous effort to secure the printing 
of his then unpublished MSS., and they were 
brought out in folio the year she died. She and 
her husband, and poor, blind Mary have doubt- 
less had many a happy talk in heaven over the 
trials of the past, and have celebrated, in many a 
swelling anthem, the enjoyment of their eternal 
rest, 

I only add, that it is rather remarkable that the 
most satisfactory and reliable history of John 
Bunyan, the Free-Communion Baptist preacher, 
has been written by a Methodist—Stephen B. 
Wickens—and is found as number 294 in almost 
every Methodist Episcopal Sunday school in the 
land. It is the man, the Christian that lives long 
after the sectarian has been forgotten, 
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SILENT INFLUENCES. 


BY MRS. CELESTIA R. COLBY. 


HE “still, small voice” of nature speaks 

through her silent teachers to the listening 
spirit with persuasive eloquence and power; and 
if we weuld do good, if we would reclaim the 
wandering, restrain the vicious, and restore the 
erring to the paths of virtue and peace, we would 
do well to heed her gentle influences, and learn 
thereby the best means of reaching the hearts 
and improving the conduct of our fellow-beings. 
Harsh invectives and noisy denunciations often 
harden the hearts they were intended to soften, 
and strengthen the evil-disposed in their vicious 
practices; but gentle words and kindness, united 
to a pure and spotless life, are a constant reproach 
to the evil-doer; and the silent influence of ex- 
ample is like the working of a “little leaven,” 
which may transform the rude elements of char- 
acter into the pure and refined—may change the 
wild and vicious into the meek and lowly. The 
most potent and mighty influences of creative 
power are silent and noiseless in all their opera- 
tions, and we have but to “lean our ear in secret 
places” and listen to the teachings of nature, 





and we shall be instructed by her voiceless elo- 
quence. 

The sunbeam comes on its life-giving mission, 
silently kisses the: frozen earth, and, under its 
magic touch, the icy bonds of winter are broken. 
The stern grasp of the frost king is relaxed and 
the scepter falls from his nerveless hand, while 
the unfettered streamlets sing for joy as they 
hasten onward to mingle with the ocean; and the 
teeming earth sends up countless myriads of ten- 
der plants to clothe the waste places with a robe 
of living green. The summer rain greets the 
thirsty fields with a soft, musical murmur, and 
under its gentle influence the flowers send out 
new fragrance, the trees are clad in richer, brighter 
emerald, and the whole landscape smiles with 
new beauty. Every leaf and blade of grass feels 
its refreshing power, and new life is imparted to 
the withered herbage as it silently drinks in the 
crystal drops. 

Thus with the human heart; for it has been 
likened to the soil, and there is truth in the com- 
parison, It may have been marred by sin; the 
whirlwinds of passion may have passed over it 
once and again, uprooting the tender plants of 
love and friendship, and crushing all the gentle 
virtues in the dust; the fierce fires of anger, 
hatred, and revenge may have burned and seared 
all the noblest impulses of humanity; but there 
is hope even then. In the lull of the tempest, 
“the still, small voice” of conscience may be 
heard whispering of past misdoings and future 
retributions, and He who implanted that voice in 
the human soul may give it power and efficacy 
to change the heart and renovate the whole 
being. 

As we know not what train of adverse circum- 
stances have led the wanderer astray, so we are 
ignorant of the little things which may become 
powerful for his restoration. “A little word in 
kipdness spoken’? may fall upon his hardened 
heart as the gentle rain, and nourish the latent 
germs of virtue into new life and activity, and 
sympathy for the outcast may be like the genial 
sunbeam, to warm and strengthen those germs 
into a vigorous and healthful growth, 

Silent and unseen the gentle dew blesses each 
drooping plant and flower. We hear no echo of 
its approaching or departing footstep; but the 
heart that can appreciate the charms of nature 
feels a new inspiration as the eye rests upon the 
landscape and beholds millions of diamonds 
sparkling and flashing upon the robes of morn- 
ing, and the thoughts are drawn upward to the 
great Source of all goodness and beauty by as 
pure and subtile an influence as the hidden power 
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which exhales the dew-drop to shine in the rain- 
bow that gilds the brow of the storm. 

The tiny rill that gushes from some undiscov- 
ered spring upon the mountain summit, and rip- 
ples noiselessly down its rugged slope, marking 
its course with freshness and verdure, has its 
counterpart in the moral world, and is an emblem 
of many a hidden stream of influence that gushes 
from some humble source and flows silently on- 
ward, blessing every object with which it comes 
in contact. Sach should be the influence which 
emanates from every hearth-stone, welling up 
from the deep fountain of a mother’s love of 
tenderness, and flowing out from the sanctuary 
of home in widening, deepening channels of use- 
fulness, marking its unobtrusive way by the purity 
and beauty of character stamped by her example 
upon the hearts of her offspring. Channing has 
truthfully said that the mother, in the retirement 
of home, unfelt and unseen by the busy world 
around her, may be exerting an influence upon 
the future destinies of our race unlimited in its 
extent, pure in its character, and more powerful 
and mighty than that of Napoleon when he con- 
trolled the destiny of Europe. The annals of 
the great and illustrious ones of earth afford many 
bright examples of the truth of this assertion; 
and though the influence which these mothers 
have exerted may be unmarked by violence and 
bloodshed, unattended by all “the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of war” which cluster around that 
hero’s name, yet its duration and utility, com- 
pared with this, is like the influence of the life- 
giving sunbeam contrasted with the evanescent 
brilliancy of the meteor’s flash. Let no one de- 
spair, then, that her sphere of action is limited, 
her means‘of doing good circumscribed to narrow 
bounds. 

The hvmblest child of the human race is pos- 
sessed of influence; and if our homely duties are 
properly performed, we shall not have lived in 
vain, but shall Jeave behind us an influence which 
shall be like the pebble which agitates the sur- 
face of some peaceful lake—an influence which 
shall spread in widening circles throughout the 
utmost bounds of time, We may not leave our 
names embalmed in a nation’s tears, nor rear a 
monument to commemorate our low:y virtues, 
but we may prove a blessing to all within our 
sphere, and, 

“Departing, leave behind us 
Footprints in the sands of time.” 


—_ > 


No swelling is so dangerous as a heart swollen 
with pride, lust, or ambition. 








MOSSES AND MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 


OSSES are minute plants, not generally more 

than a few inches in hight, bearing leaves, 
and producing, at certain seasons, bright-colored 
fruit, containing the spores or seeds. Thesé 
plants are generally distributed, but are most 
abundant in moist, shady localities, growing most 
luxuriantly on the shady sides of rocks, and 
trees, and wet banks. They present great variety 
in their habit, arising principally from the divers- 
ity of their mode of branching, the varying 
length of stem in different species, and its direc- 
tion of growth, and the mode in which the leaves 
and capsules are disposed. Some have scarcely 
any evident stem, consisting merely of a rosette 
of leaves, from the center of which the fruit-stalk 
arises, surmounted by its tiny fruit; others have 
longer stems, which, branching out in all direc- 


| tions from the base, form little button-like cush- 


ions on the bare stone walls and rocks; some, 
again, form tall, bristly, upright, unbranched 
stems, clothed with leaves, while others ramify 
in all directions into loose attenuated branches, 
which creep through the surrounding herbage. 

In regard to their local distribution, again, there 
is considerable variety, arising not so much from 
their choice of particular localities, as from their 
mode of development. Some are hermits, grow- 
ing like buxbaumia singly, and apart from others 
of their own species; but most of them join in 
the social predilections of other cryptogamia. 

The mosses are associated in our minds with 
fresh verdure, but they are not all of a green 
color. The foliage of some kinds* are of a deli- 
cate white; others are of a golden hue,t and 
many of a deep brown, approaching to black— 
black, indeed, to the naked eye, and only resolved 
into a paler hue under the powers of a micro- 
scope. 

Although minute investigations of these hum- 
ble plants belong almost to our own time, it is 
not to be imagined that the beauty and variety 
displayed in them was not early perceived by the 
general admirer of nature. We have, indeed, 
record of an early appreciation of their interest 
even apart from the supposition of Hasselquist 
that the “hyssop” known of old to Solomon, the 
wise king of Israel, was a minute moss, which 
still grows on the walls of Jerusalem. Numer 
ous, indeed, are the instances of interest excited 
in these lowly plants, independent of their scien- 
tific investigation, no one of which is more re- 
markable than the well-remembered incident of 





° Sphagnum. t Hypnum, ete. 
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Mungo Park, in the African desert, whose life 
was preserved by the faith inspired in his mind 
by the beauty of a little moss. Plundered by 
banditti, worn out with fatigue, and surrounded 
with all the horrors of the desert, his courage 
failed him, and he sat down to rest his wearied 
limbs and ponder on his destitute condition, “At 
this moment,” says he, “ painful as my reflections 
were, the extraordinary beauty of a small moss 
irresistibly caught my eye; and, though the whole 
plant was not larger than the tip of one of my 
fingers, I could not contemplate the delicate con- 
formation of the roots, leaves, etc., without ad- 
miration. Can that Being—I thought—who 
planted, watered, and brought to perfection, in 
this obscure part of the world, a thing of so small 
importance, look with unconcern upon the situa- 
tion and sufferings of creatures formed after his 
own image? Surely not! Reflections such as 
these would not allow me to despair; I started 
up, and, disregarding both hunger and fatigue, 
traveled forward, assured that relief was at hand; 
and I was not disappointed.” 

There is, indeed, much to admire in the beau- 
ful structure of the humble moss; and there is, 
perhaps, nothing that can excite more interest in 
a rural walk by hedgerows and moss-growa walls, 
than the observation ‘of these little fairy plants, 
for 

“The lowliest thing 
Some lesson of love to the mind can bring.” 
And if we stray into a wood, or by a “streamlet’s 
marge,” 
“ What forests tall of tiniest moss 
Clothe every little stone! 
What pigmy oaks their foliage toss 
O’er pigmy valleys lone! 
With shade o’er shade, from ledge to ledge, 
Ambitious of the sky, 
They feather o’er the steepest edge 
Of mountains mushroom high.” 

And mosses themselves arouse a thousand rem- 
iniscences of mountains and mountain scenery to 
those who have made a knowledge of them the 
ambition of their lives; not of “mushroom 
mountains,” indeed, but of those giants whose 
snow-capped summits mingle with the clouds; 
for the 

** Mosses cool and wet” 


have a congenial home in mountain streams and 
amid melting snows. Mosses are found in all 
parts of the world. They are present even in 
the warmest latitudes, and appear to have a 
wider geographical distribution than any family 
of plants of higher organization, The beautiful 
octoblepharum album is said to invest the stems of 








cocoa-nut and other tropical palms in the hottest 
parts of the torrid zone. “Others of still more 
uncommon occurrence are gathered on the burn- 
ing sands of the deserts in the interior of south- 
ern Africa,” while many flourish on northern 
mountains above the snow line, wherever.a bare 
rock projects through the fields of everlasting 
snow. And this extensive distribution does not 
belong to the order of mosses alone; some indi- 
vidual species occur over the whole world, flour- 
ishing equally well in the arid deserts of Africa, 
the cold glens of Scotland, and the lofty peaks 
of the Andes. Such is the case with funaria hy- 
grometrica, a species common on wayside walls; 
so also in regard to the “Mungo Park moss,” 
Jissidens bryoides—it was a shame to give the 
appropriate name of ezilis to another species— 
the very same moss which cheered the African 
traveler in the desert is pointed out to our own 
children on the shady banks in the green lanes 
of their northern land, while they sit, book in 
hand, reading the touching story. 

Like most of the lower flowerless plants, how- 
ever, the mosses reach their maximum of devel- 
opment in cold regions; their simple organization 
enabling their development to proceed under 
conditions which render the production of many 
of the higher plants impossible, Accordingly 
we find that the mosses increase in number of 
species as we proceed from the equator toward 
the poles, so much so, indeed, that within the 
polar circle, mosses and lichens are almost the 
only vegetable productions. In Spitzbergen, Mar- 
tins found “the rocks of shistus, rising out of the 
masses of everlasting ice, thickly clothed with 
mosses.” 

Britain, especially Scotland, lies within the 
latitudes in which mosses, perhaps, reach their 
maximum of species, and the insular moist cli- 
mate, as well as the physical features of the 
country, conspire to increase our native riches in 
these plants. In Britain a larger number of spe- 
cies is found than in any country in the world of 
the same extent of surface. ' 

Their choice of habitats is a curious subject of 
investigation, which the collector finds of great 
practical importance, as well as of scientific inter- 
est. Many species grow exclusively on rocks 
and trees, some preferring particular kinds; and 
it is probable that in a few cases the attached root 
of the plant serves as little more than an organ 
of attachment, nourishment being chiefly derived 
from the atmosphere. This is well known to be 
the fact in regard to many sea-weeds, but it is 
probable that most of those mosses which- grow 
upon rocks and stones do obtain nutritive materi- 
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als from these as a soil, in the same manner as 
lichens, and, like them, serve the important end 
of disintegrating the rocks, and thus forming a 
soil for higher plants. We are told in the “Mus- 
cologia Britannica,” that one curious little moss 
is found only on the perpendicular faces of the 
pure white chalk pits that abound so much in 
Kent and Sussex. “Some are confined to gran- 
ite, some to calcareous rocks; one species, the 
funaria ica, & moss that grows in all 
parts of the world, is almost sure to spring up 
where any thing has been burned upon the 
ground, and particularly where charcoal has been 
made; whence its French name, la chorbonniere.” 

It is on the mountains of Scotland that the 
mosses are to be seen in all their glory; and no 
pursuit is better fitted than museology for bring- 
ing before the admirer of scenery the wildest 
landscapes that the highlands afford. A mount- 
ain stream is the muscologist’s delight; he espies 
it afar off. It may be in reality a mere tiny rivu- 
let creeping down from rock to rock; the distance 
of many miles dwindles it into the merest streak 
of silvery brightness, reaching from the cloud- 
capped summit to the vale below; but, insignifi- 
cant as it is, that glorious twinkling thread, hang- 
ing, as it were, between heaven and earth, lights 
up the gloomy mountain-side, whose summit is 
lost in the hazy clouds. Delighted will the bota- 
nist wander for hours over heath and through 
morass, his eye glistening bright as the distant 
streamlet, at the prospect before him, for he 
knows that those cool waters, derived from the 
“frigid eyes” of the mountain summit, which 

“ Eternal weep 
In summer suns and autumn rain,” 

give congenial refreshment to those interesting 
boreal plants which in our latitude only find ap- 
propriate conditions where constant humidity and 


| intense severity of temperature are combined. | 


And no sooner does he reach the stream, even at 
its least interesting part, where it joins the wider 
stream of the plain below, than a rich harvest of 
alpine flowers and mosses engage his eye; ail 
along the rugged banks which have been formed 
by this impetuous streamlet, a galaxy of beau- 
ties present themselves, and, as he ascends, their 
rarity and interest increase. The little mountain 
saxifrage hangs over the rocks in rich festoons of 
purple flowers, while her starry sister is bathing 
in the crystal waters. Overhanging rocks are 
“with bright green mosses clad,” whose brilliant 
capsules lighten up even to greater brightness 
their refreshing verdure. Bartramia's round tufts 
cluster into dripping crevices; distichium, with its 
delicate foliage of mellow hue, clothes the earthy 





banks and shelving rocks with a green carpet too 
fine even for the light-footed fairies; while hyp- 
num crista-castrensis gilds up the drier knolls 
with its golden ostrich plumes; a colon¥'ef enca 
lyptas, each with its huge fringed nightcap, is 
suggestive—to one who has been reading “Glen 
Avin,” and faneying “the fahm glide o’er the 
fell,” and “the fairies dancing in the dell”—of a 
troop of the little people fast asleep after their 
moonlight revel; while a bank of ripe cloud- 
berries, as we reach the mountain-top, brings us 
back to the regions of reality, and reminds us of 
corporeal wants—wants, indeed, which the mount- 
ain breeze, the low temperature, and the rough 
exercise conspire to increase to an amazing ex- 
tent. But what now is the aspect of nature on 
the mountain summit? Not, indeed, such, prob- 
ably, as one unacquainted with Scotch mountains 
would expect on getting to the top of a mount- 
ain; not a fine view of the country at your feet 
and all around, as if the spectator were on the 
top of asugar loaf; but a wide expanse of mount- 
ain waste, seemingly hemmed in with higher 
mountains still on every side. Such is generally 
the case on the great mountains of Scotland. 
“Hills rise on hills, and valleys lie between;” 


and even those valleys are often as wild and bar- 
ren as the bald hills themselves. There is great 
truth and true sublimity in Hogg’s picture of the 
Scotch mountain, Ben-mac-Dhu, which no one 
can appreciate who has not felt the influences 
inseparable from scenery of such indescribable 
grandeur, and its power in nursing superstition: 
“ Beyond the grizzly cliffs, which guard 
The infant rills of Highland Dee, 
Where hunter’s horn was never heard, 
Nor bugle of the forest bee, 
Mid wastes that dern and dreary lie, 
One mountain rears his mighty form, 
Disturbs the moon in passing by, 
And smiles above the thunder-storm. 
There Avin spreads her ample deep, 
To mirror cliffs that brush the Wain; 
Whose frigid eyes eternal weep, 
In summer suns and autumn rain. 
There matin hymn was never sung; 
Nor vesper, save the plover’s wail ; 
But mountain eagles breed their young, 
And aerial spirits ride the gale.” 

That mountain’s “mighty form,” and Loch 
Avin’s “ample deep,” we know full well; we 
have enjoyed their impressive grandeur in sun- 
shine and shower—in that twilight sunshine 
which at. midday breaks through the murky sky 
of those alpine regions, and in showers of rain 
and sleet, such as are only seen and felt on alpine 
summits. Driven from the top of the emphat- 
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ically “Black Mountain” by the tempest’s fury, 
we have sought shelter for the night beneath one 
of those huge fragments of rock, whose abund- 
ance spéaks so eloquently of the war of ele- 
ments; have boiled our kettle, a la Gipsy, on a 
fire of heather and mountain juniper in the midst 
of the rain; and, after thus spending a night of 
day-dream, half awake, half asleep, with “the 
sprite of Avin Glen,” have we risen from our 
cold bed of freezing soil, briefly done our toilet 
in the “greenland wave” of a streamlet fed by 
the snow-wreaths, 
“That mock the blazing-summer sun,” 

and climbed the bald brows of old Cairngorm, as 
they were feebly tinged with the hues of morn- 
ing. Ensconced beneath our shelter-stone, which 
was indeed @ great rock in a weary land, Loch 
Avin lay at oup feet, and the truthfulness of 
Hogg’s simple deseription we can amply testify. 
“There are many scenes,” says he, “among the 
Grampian deserts which amaze the traveler who 
ventures to explore them; and in the most path- 
less wastes, the most striking landscapes are often 
concealed. Glen Avin exceeds them all in stern 
and solemn grandeur. It is, indeed, a sublime 
solitude—such a,scene as man hag rarely looked 
upon.” 

It is the study of botany, and botany alone, 
that brings the student in contact. with scenery of 
such grandeur, and if mosses are in view, he is 
all the more likely to be led amid such solitudes. 
He wanders over the lone wastes, finding beauty 
in barrenness, tiny plants which scarcely tinge the 
rocks with hues of verdure, many of them, in- 
deed, as the black andreas, which only tend to 
give it a more lifeless hue: 


“There, to charm the eye, 
A host of hidden treasures lie, 
4 microscopic world that tells 
That not alone in trees and flowers 
The spirit bright of beanty dwells— 
That not alone in lofty bowers 
The mighty hand of God is seen, 
But more triumphant still in things 
Men count as mean.” 


In Scotland, as in Scandinavia, one may wan- 
der for days over those savage table-lands or 
mountain-tops without encountering a single 
glimpse of lowland, or the slightest indication of 
human existence, the monotony bejng indeed oc- 
casionally broken by 

“A lowly vale, but yet uplifted high 
Among the mountains.” 
Under such circumstances, when the tired trav- 
eler does, reach the edge of a slope on the out- 
skirts of the mountains, the most pleasurable sen- 








sations are felt, on the first view thus afforded of 
the fertile valley, with its winding river and corn." 
fields, smoking cottages and bellowing kine. It 
is, in fact, an emergence from death into life, an 
exchange of the mountain desert, of overawi 
sublimity and perpetual gloom, cheerless to 

eye, freezing to the sympathies, deadening to the 
mind, for the happy indications of civilization, 
of bright skies, of reunion with mankind. 

Although mosses grow in the wildest and most 
uneultivated places, and usually prefer the most 
barren and peaty soils—those, indeed, which are 
incapable of supporting a higher race of plante— 
still, we find the same species of mosses require 
an abundant supply of nitrogen and other ele- 
ments obtainable only in rich soils, while a certain 
number also associate themselves with cultiva- 
tion, and, like the nettle and chickweed, follow 
man’s migrations over the world. Several spe- 
cies of a genus of mountain mosses—splachnum— 
prefer bones as the source of their food, occasion~ 
ally, however, occurring on other animal remains. 
One of these—s. mnioides—we have seen flourish- 
ing orf a sheep’s jaw-bone on Loch-na-gair, an- 
other—s. augustatum—on a rabbit’s incisor tooth 
on Ben-much-Dhu, while other species abound 
only on cow dung. “Some mosses,” say Hooker 
and Taylor—Preface to “Muscologia Britan- 
nica”—“‘are never found but upon the dung of 
animals, of oxen, and particularly of foxes; this 
is the case with most of the species of the genus 
splachnum. One of these, the s. augustatum, 
which is commonly met with upon dung, we 
once saw growing vigorously upon the foot of an 
old stocking near the summit of Ingleborough, 
Yorkshire; the same species was found by a 
friend of ours, covering the half-decayed hat of 
a traveler who had perished on the mountain of 
St. Bernard, in Switzerland; and the same, if we 
mistake not, was discovered by Captain Parry, in 
Melville Island, vegetating in the bleached skull 
of a musk ox.” Old stag’s horns are well known 
to form an appropriate soil for these peculiarly- 
strange plants. 

The most important relationship which mosses 
bear to man, in an economical point of view, is 
closely connected with the office they perform 
in the economy of nature. Wherever there isa 
superabundance of moisture, the mosses appear, 
chiefly species of sphagnum, and peat is the re- 
sult of their death and decay. This is an import- 
ant article of fuel in the northern parts of Eng- 
land, where coal is absent, as well as in many 
parts of Ireland. And from the formation of 
peat by the growth of mosses, it may be reasoned 
that, in like manner, the mosses probably played 
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an important part in prehuman times, in the de- 
“posit of material now known as coal. 

Of the uses of mosses in the economy of na- 
ture, it has been stated, that the protection they 
afford to the roots of other plants and to the 
lke of trees, is one of the most obvious; but 
their utility in the formation of soil is of greater 
importance, They abound chiefly in the tem- 
perate and frigid zones, and are the principal 
vegetable inhabitants of those wintery wastes 
where the summer heats scarcely affect the frozen 
surface to the depth of afewinches. In aclimate 
such as ours, where, with the change of season, 
vegetable life is exposed, for one half of the year, 
to the rigors of winter, and for the other, to the 
drouth of summer, no contrivance could be more 
suitable, as a protection to the tender tissues of 
roots, than the loosely matted branches and leaves 
of hypnums and other mosses, and of this fact 
the horticulturist knows well how to avail him- 
self at these seasons. 

It is only in northern regions, where the low 
ebb of those conditions necessary for the devel- 
opment of the higher plants permits only the 
simpler forms to grow, that man has recourse to 
cryptogamic plants in the supply of his daily 
wants. The mosses do not directly minister to 
these to any great extent. A few are said to 
yield coloring matter suitable for dyeing; some 
have been extolled in times past for their virtues 
as remedial agents. Polytrichum commune yielded 
to the ladies, in Dillenius’s time, an oil for the 
hair; it also affords to the Laplander, in its mass- 
ive tufts, appropriate materials for “bed and 
bedding,” and no one knows better than the bota- 
nist how to appreciate a luxury of this kind 
when, wandering alone amid the solitude of the 
mountains, night overtakes him when no human 
dwelling is near. The Laplander prepares his bed 
thus: Looking about for a thick cushion of this 
fertile plant mantling the peaty soil of the mount- 
ain-side, he marks out with his knife a piece of 
ground about the size of an ordinary blanket; 
then beginning at a corner, he gently severs the 
turf from the ground, and, as the roots of the 
moss are closely interwoven and matted together, 
he is enabled, by degrees, to strip off the whole 
circumscribed turf in one entire piece; this ac- 
complished, he proceeds in the same manner to 
mark off and draw up another piece exactly cor- 
responding with the first. Then, shaking them 
both clean, he lays one upon the ground with 
the moss uppermost, which serves for a mattress; 
and the other over.it, with the moss downward, 
for a rug; ensconced between the two, the weary 
traveler 


“ Lays him down 
Where purple heath, profusely strewn, 
And throat-wort, with its azure bell, 
And moss and thyme his cushion swell,” 


And a sweet and refreshing slumber he enjoys, 
and wakes with a deep sense of gratitude to his 
God, who has thus provided a bed for him in the 
midst of the desert. It has been suggested that 
their use of the moss in this way may have arisen 
from the example of the bear, a cohabitant of 
their country, who, in common with other wild 
animals, prepares his winter bed of polytrichum. 
At least one eminent naturalist has not disdained 
to follow the bear in his domestic arrangements. 
Linneus, during his scientific excursions in Lap- 
land, a country thinly peopled, and inhospitable 
by the very laws of nature, often sought a poly- 
trichum bed. Had the name hypnum not been 
given of old to another genus of mosses, one 
would have thought that Linne would have liked 
to record his gratitude to polytrichum in such a 
graceful acknowledgment of its hypnotizing 
power. 

But the white-bog moss, called sphagnum, is 
even of more importance in the domestic arrange- 
ments of northern countries. This, the manna- 
derphe of the Laplander, is used by the matrons 
to lay in their children’s cradles to supply the 
place of bed, bolster, and every covering; and 
from its absorbent power, it keeps the infant re- 
markably clean, dry, and warm. It is sufficiently 
soft of itself, but the tender mother, not satisfied 
with this, which she changes night and morning, 
frequently covers the moss with the downy hairs 
of the reindeer, and by that means makes a most 
delicate nest for the new-born babe. Hooker 
gives the economic use of sphagnum thus: “ Bod- 
ies of Lapponese children swathed in it till they 
are old enough to take care of themselves.” In 
the polar regions it is dried and made into a sort of 
bread, “ miserse vite delicias."—Endlicher. Poly- 
trichum commune has also been applied to a few 
purposes. Hassocks, said by Hooker to be much 
used in churches in the north of England, are 
made of tufts of this moss simply cut from a moss- 
bog; the plants held together by the matted roots. 
Baskets are spoken of as woven of the stems of the 
same, and brooms are made of them in Yorkshire. 

The Esquimaux make wicks for burning in oil 
of slender tufts of dicranum condensatum. 

To the traveler in the dense and trackless for- 
ests of North America, the mosses are pretty 
sure guides to the points of the compass, as they 
grow principally, if not entirely, on the northern 
sides of the trunks of trees, where they find 
most shade and moisture. 
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BY CHARLES NORDHOFF. 
“ As soon as the sin, from his ocean-bed springing, 
Wide o’er the waters his glittering rays throws ; 
Hark, from the masthead the joyful news ringing, 
‘Hard on your lee bow, a whale, there she blows.’ 
Rouse up the sleepers, then, larboard and starboard 
men; 
Mainyard aback, man your boats, lower away: 
Hard on your leeward beam, see the white waters 
gleam, 
Wreathing her form in a garland of spray.” 
Wuatine Sona. 
IX months from the day on which we sailed 
J from Sag Harbor, found us in the Indian 
Ocean, and somewhere between the island of 
Madagascar and the Isle of France—a latitude 
which used some years ago to be accounted a 
famous cruising ground for sperm whalers. Our 
outward-bound passage had been of the most 
| monotonous. We were not so fortunate as to 
catch even a porpoise; and although, in accord- 
/ ance with universal custom, we “lowered” for 
' blackfish, in the neighborhood of the line, yet 
| we returned on board, after a six hours’ cruise, 
| with blistered hands, but without the prize, more 
| convinced than ever before, that “ blackfish will 
| 


| “OUR FIRST WHALE” 
| 
| 


be blackfish.” We had, therefore, as yet, to 

strike our first fish; and it is needless to say, that 
| all were anxiously looking forward to the excit- 
| ing event. 
| Having arrived upon the whaling ground, we 
| cast aside the few merchantman customs in re- 
| gard to keeping watch, which had hitherto pre- 
vailed, and took to boats’-crew watches at ‘night, 
and idleness all day, with a strict look-out aloft 
for whales. Such was the anxiety on the part 
of the officers to make a speedy capture, that the 
captain promised five dollars to the man who 
should see the first sperm whale spout, while the 
mates enforced the captain’s silver argument by 
sundry promises of tobacco and cigars. Every 
one was therefore on the alert, and it was no un- 
common thing, on tolerably smooth days, to see 
half a dozen persons lounging aloft, casting their 
| eager eyes over the boundless waste of waters, 
hopeful to see the monotonous blue of the ocean 
broken by some silvery pout, or gleaming black 
skin, 

It was at length, upon the mornigg when we 
were six months out, that the mate, going aloft, 
at early daylight, to take a look around, descried 
| a school, and gave tongue to that effect in a man- 

ner which soon roused up every man aboard, 
| even to Bungs, the cooper, who, lazy wretch, was 
proof against all ordinary excitements of porpoise 
| or blackfish. 

Vou. XVI.—26 





“There blows! there! there blows! there blows! 
there she lop-tails! there’s white water!” shouted | 
out in rapid succession, startled all dreamers, and 
in five minutes the greater part of the crew were | 
in the rigging. 

There they lay, sure enough, about two and a 
half miles under our lee, apparently a small 
school of Jarge whales, disporting their vast 
bodies in the deep; now lashing the waves with | 
their huge flukes; now rolling lazily over, and 
anon leaping out of their native element, and 
falling clumsily back, with a report which we 
fancied we could almost hear, and a splash, or 
white water, as the whalemen call it, plain 
enough to be seen. 

The reefs had been shaken out of the topsails, 
and the topgallant sails loosed without waiting for | 
orders, and all hands, but the regular masthead | 
look-outs, now unwillingly returned to deck to | 
set the sails. This done, and the main topsail 
thrown aback, all hands were busied in preparing 
the boats for a launch upon the’deep. Line tubs 
were lifted in, lines bent to the irons, or harpoons, 
boats’ gripes and lashings cast adrift, irons un- | 
sheathed and whetted up for the plunge, oars | 
loosened, and all necessary patticulars attended 
to, the musical refrain of “ There blows!” mean- | 
while ringing cheerily in our ears from aloft. To | 
our green crew it was a time of singular excite- | 
ment, and: even the dullest of them grew lively | 
under it. 

Shortly, “There goes flukes!” proclaimed the 
closing of the first scene of the day’s drama, and 
all hands were called to take a hasty breakfast, | 
which the cook had prepared since raising the 
whales. ‘Ten minutes were allowed for this, and 
then “man the boats” called all hands to the 
side. 

Hastily tumbling in, with many a laugh and 
joke about prospective mishaps, we lowered, un- | 
hooked, and set the boat sails, standing at once | 
toward the spot where the whales had been last | 
seen. The motions of the school during the , 
time they remained at he surface, gave the in- 
itiated reason for supposing that they were not 
under headway, but simply feeding. There was 
a probability, therefore, that they would rise at 
no considerable distance from the spot in which 
they turned flukes. Our boats kept together for 
abont a mile, when, the plan of operations hav- 
ing been agreed upon, each one was laid for a 
certain part of the ground, hoping that thus at 
least one of us would be found in the vicinity of 
the whales at their next rising. — 

It was a beautiful morning. The scene at sun- 


rise had been glorious beyond description, and 
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} this, with the mild and genial air, and the un- 


wonted excitement, gave us all unusual spirits. 
There was sufficient breeze to render the use of 
oars unnecessary, and enough swell on to drown the 
noise of the boats, and render our approach to the 
whales a matter of comparatively little difficulty. 
We had thus leisure to enjoy the scene, and 
prepare ourselves for the approaching contest. 
When we arrived at what we judged to be nearly 
a quarter of a mile to windward of the spot 
where the whales had gone down, our boat was 
hove to, and all hands kept a bright look-out for 
a spout. A last survey was now taken, to see 
that every thing was in readiness for instant op- 
eration, and each individual of the crew received 
his final instructions as to his particular duties, in 
case we should be so fortunate as to “ get fast.” 

“There, I thought I saw a spout!” exclaimed 
the boat-steerer, who was standing upon the boat’s 
chock. But it was only a bit of sea foam. 
“There blows, though, and no mistake!” said 
the mate, as he eagerly pulled aft the sheet, and 
laid the boat around in the proper direction. 
“There. blows—and there again—and there!” 
cried the boat-steerer, whom I was still holding 
up on the chock, the dancing motion of the boat, 
when under headway, making it impossible for 
him to stand there unsupported. 

“Ts our chance, boys,” said the mate, joyfully, 
as he saw that the school had risen nearer to us 
than to any other boat. “Pull ahead a little 
with the oars, but easy.’ We started her ahead 
accordingly, and were soon so near that we could 
see the spouts, seated as we were. “Peak your 
oars now, but stand by to use them at a mo- 
ment’s warning.” The oars were peaked, and 
the boat shot ahead under her sail, every splash 
of her bow into the sea making us hold our 
breaths with an inward fear that the noise would 
be heard by the whales. Soon we could hear 
the dull half-roar of their spouts, and turning 
myself for a moment around on my thwart, as 
the boat rose on a sea, I caught sight of a huge 
black form, wallowing in the seaway, which was 


' our destined prey. 


They were standing nearly across our bows, and 
we therefore found it necessary to make a little 
detour, in order to gain their rear, the easiest way 
of approaching a sperm whale. 

“There’s a big fellow, nearest to us; I guess 
we'll try him, Barnard,” said the’ mate to the 
boat-steerer, All was now dead silence. Nota 
soul moved on his thwart—we did not even turn 
around to look, when the sound of a spout pro- 
claimed that we were fast nearing the school. 
Each man bent over, oar in hand, and foot 





firmly braced to stretcher, ready for instant ac- 
tion. 

“Stand up, you sir,” whispered the mate to 
the boat-steerer—an unnecessary command, for 
that worthy had not, as yet, sat down. Iron 
balanced in hand, and knee firmly placed in the | 
lubber-chock, he stood ready to dart. Now we 
could hear the dull noise of the nearest whale as 
he slowly forged ahead through the water; and 
now— 

“Give it to him, you sir!” shouted the mate; 
“and the other one!” as he slipped the sheet, 
and with his steering oar swept the bow of the 
boat around in the proper direction. A stroke | 
of his flukes on the water, which sent the spray 
in torrents over the boat, and an instantaneous 
whirl of the line over the bow, as he swiftly 
sounded, told us that we were “fast.” 

“Wet line! wet line! wet line!’ shouted the 
mate, as flake after flake of the smoothly coiled 
rope whizzed out of the smoking chock. He is 
sounding deep; already one tub was emptied, 
and half the contents of the other had gone over- 
board, ere “the gentleman at the other end” 
slackened his speed, and allowed us to hold ina 
little. 

“Pull in line now—pull hard, boys; let's be 
near him when he rises.” So we turned about 
on our thwarts, facing the bow, and dragged in 
the yet tightly strained rope, to a lively song. 
As the boat did not shoot ahead, and as the line 
was nearly under us, we knew that the whale 
was not running, but coming straight up. And, 
sure enough, at the expiration of about ten min- 
utes—which seemed quite an hour to me—he | 
shot out of the water, nearly his entire length, | 
some half-dozen ship-lengths ahead of us, and’ 
fell back with a dull, clumsy splash, which threw 
the water into our boat, and caused us to bail. 

“Good Lord, what a monster!” was the inno- 
cent exclamation of a verdant Yankee boy, who, 
for his length of limb, had been made midship 
oarsman. His words fastened upon him for the 
balance of the cruise the soubriquet of “Monster 
Tom.” 

“Pull her up lively now, lads,” said the mate, 
who had taken charge ff the bow, the boat- 
steerer taking his proper place at the steering 
oar. The bright lances were already unsheathed 
and lying in'their rests, and we approached the 
enemy with fapid strides. 

The whale, after darting wildly in various di- 
rections for a few minutes, lay still on the water, 
as though considering what maneuver next to 
try, to rid himself of our troublesome attach- 
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“Take your oars and pull up.” A few strokes 
brought us almost within dart, bat just then the 
whale started ahead, and, seeing no chance of 
gaining upon him with our oars, we recom- 
menced hauling in slack line. We were soon un- 
der headway, dragged through the water, behind 
our fish, at the rate of some four or five miles an 
hour. And now we came into the middle of the 
school, who would not desert their friend in his 
distress; but surrounded him, seeming, with short, 
excited puffs, to urge him on to redoubled exer- 
tions. , 

Till this moment we had not thought of the 
other boats. On looking around we saw them 
coming after us, at full speed, sails and oars being 
both brought in requisition, to catch up with us 
the quicker. 

“There he slacks his speed, boys; now pull up 
quick, and ‘give me a chance with my lance.” 
It did not take long to bring the boat within dart, 
but as the strain grew heavier on him, the whale 
increased his speed, and it was only just as his 
body disappeared beneath the waves, that the 
mate’s lance struck him, not in a mortal part, 
yet causing him to kick vigorously. We were 
obliged to pay out line, as he sounded. Shortly 
it was, “pull in again,” and “there he blows,” 
at rather a discouraging distance ahead. With 
eager hands we hauled the boat once more 
within dart; but were served in the same man- 
ner again—the whale sounding just as the lance 
struck him, and not affording a fair stroke at his 
life. 

And now the whole school freshened their 
headway, and dragged us off to the leeward at a 
speed of over seven miles an hour—a rate at 
which the other boats every moment dropped 
astern, there being too much swell and too little 
breeze to admit of a light whale-boat being urged 
very swiftly through the water. Whales, when 
struck, generally run to windward; that is, against 
the wind; and as this requires a much greater 
effort on their part than going off with the wind, 
they sooner become wearied, and “bring to,” 
when the battle can be speedily brought to a 
close. But a leeward chase is ominous of a pro- 
tracted and unsuccessful struggle. 

On, on, on, we were dragged, now pulling up, 
and lancing, now towing half a line astern, but 
never getting sufficiently near to throw a lance 
into his life. The school still kept together, our 
fish in the center, the others evidently keeping 
up his spirits and speed. They ran much under 
water, and every additional puncture of the 
lance in his “small,” the only place we could 
reach, seemed to operate as a whip, to increase 





their headway. It was about eight o’clock when 
we got fast. At one o'clock we could no longer 
see the boats, and by three the royals of our 
ship had vanished in the dim distance, leaving 
us alone with the school. Yet we hung on, 
hoping that some turn of fate might give usa 
chance. On, on, on, we sailed, pleasantly enough, 
it must be confessed, had it not been for a rather 
unpleasant consciousness that the sun was fast 
approaching the western horizon, and that we 
should, in all probability, have to spend the 
night in the boat, did our chase last much longer. 
The bearings of the ship had been taken ere she 
disappeared from our view, and the lantern, 
water-breaker, and small store of provisions, with 
which very whale-boat is provided, were ex- 
amined. We had now no longer any chances 
to lance, as with an increase of strength in the 
breeze—which, however, would favor the ship in 
her chase of us—the whales had also freshened 
their headway, our whale running under water 
whenever we attempted to haul close up to him. 

“It’s much pleasanter being dragged along in 
this style, than pulling and sailing, as the other 
boats are,” remarked the boat-steerer, by way of 
consolation. ; 

“Yes,” said the after-oarsman, “and; besides, 
we shall have the glory of having gotten the 
first whale.” 

“Our first whale—hurrah!” cried a wild Pad- 
dylander, who pulled the tub-oar, “and sure he’s 
the biggest of the hape.” 

“Don’t count your whales before they’re tried 
out and stowed down in the hold, Paddy,” ob- 
served the mate. 

“Nevertheless, we’re the first boat fast,” was 
the self-consoiatory: answer to this. 

At two o’clock, by the sun, we took dinner, 
consisting of a biscuit and a pint of water per 
man; and each of us vowed internally, taking 
our empty stomachs for witness, never to get in 
the boat again without at least half a dozen bis- 
cuit in each pocket. 

Toward four o’clock the school slacked their 
speed a little, and our labor of hauling up the 
boat, lancing, dropping astern, clear of his flukes, 
and then hauling up again to repeat the maneu- 
ver, recommenced—but with little effect, as we 
could never get past his flukes to dart at his life 
before he sounded. At last, wearied with wait- 
ing for a favorable opportunity, the mate determ- 
ined not to slack line, but to risk a blow of his 
flukes, while he tried his second lance. 

“Pull the boat up,” said he, with an air which 
showed that something was to be done, 

“Now, Charley,” said he to the bow-oarsman, 
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“hang on to the line, and don’t slack till I give 
the word. Take it out of the chock, and let her 
shoot ahead by the bow-cleat.” 

“Lay the boat around”—to the boat-steerer. 
This maneuver gave us a better chance, and a 
lance was sent quivering into his body. A stroke 
of his flukes on the water just ahead of us was 
the quick reply. 

“Hold on tight—don’t drop her an inch 
astern,” cried the mate, as the whale came to 
almost a dead stop. 

“Now I'll get a set on you!” he muttered be- 
tween his clinched teeth, as the boat shot up 
against his broad side. He placed his lance 
fairly, and sent it home with the whole weight 
of his body. As it touched his life, the whale 
dashed down head first, in the motion striking his 
flukes against the boat’s bottom, and breaking 
two or three planks. No sooner had he felt her, 
however, than turning with lightning speed he 
returned to the surface head foremost, open- 
mouth, striking and thrusting with his long, 
slender jaw, as though it were a sword. One 
blow from this jaw stove in the whole bow: of 
the boat, and she filled and turned over almost 
before we could leap into the water. 

To grasp oars, and whatever else would float, 
was the first act of each, on finding himself over- 
board. The mate in a few minutes succeeded in 
gaining the bottom of the wrecked boat, and with 
his assistance the rest gathered there, each keep- 
ing in his hand an oar to assist him, when, as 
frequently occurred, a sea, larger than usual, 
swept us from our narrow perch, . 

The first glance about us disclosed our an- 
tagonist lying at the distance of a short oar’s 
length from the boat, side and side withus. He 
was spouting thin blood; and the disagreeable 
thought suggested itself at once to several of us, 
“Suppose he goes into his flurry while we are 
lying here helpless?” 

“We must hope for the best, boys, and mean- 
time look out for the boats, and the sharks,” 
was the mate’s answer to the suggestion; “ but 
if he goes off in a flurry, you need none of you 
expect to see your mammas again.” 

When we had hoisted a shirt upon a lance- 


pole, as a signal of distress, and lashed three oars 


across the boat to keep her from continually roll- 
ing over, barrel-fashion, we found ourselves at 
the end of our resources, and had leisure to look 
the enemy, in the face. . It is needless to describe 
how dnxioushy we watched each motion of the 
whale—how the color of his spouts was critic- 


fice it to say, that, fortunately for us, the mate’s 
lance had not touched him in any very vulner- 
able spot, and that, after lying for half an hour 
side by side with the boat, and for another half- 
hour in such a position that with every swell our 
boat’s sharp stern rubbed against his side, just as 
the sun suvk below the horizon, he turned flukes, 
and to our great relief came up at a distance 
from us, of some half dozen ship's lengths. It 
should have been before mentioned, that from 
the moment when our boat was stove, all the 
other whales who had till then kept us company 
disappeared, and we saw them no more. 

Scarcely had “our whale” risen to the surface 
when we descried a boat-sail at but a short dis- 
tance off. It was fast growing dark—there is 
scarcely any twilight in those latitudes; so that 
it was with no ordinary joy we hailed the ap- 
proach of what proved to be the captain’s boat. 

“Are you all there?” he asked, as they came 
within hail. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, just hang on there till I kill your whale,” 
was the cool rejoinder; saying which, he turned 
the boat toward the fish. She had scarcely got- 
ten within two boat’s lengths of him, when, 
snapping his jaws together with a sharp report, 
which showed that his ire was fully roused, the 
whale made for the boat. 

“Stern all! Back water for your lives!” cried 
the captain, slipping the sheet, and fortunately 
just in time to escape the angry rush of the 
whale, who glided beneath the surface, and 
rose again at a short distance astern. 

The boat was laid round, and a few strokes 
of the oars brought her again withia his reach, 
when he repeated his former action, and it was 
only by the most strenuous exertions that the 
crew succeeded in backing out of his track. 
This time, however, the boat-steerer had man- 
aged to plant an iron in him, and a shout an- 
nounced that he was not given up yet. But a 
groan of disappointment succeeded the shout, as 
the line suddenly slackening, announced that 
the iron had drawn, and the whale was “loose,” 
going off with two irons, and two tubs of line 
fast to him, and spouting blood at that. 

Tt was now quite dark, and we were not sorry 
to be taken off our wreck into the captain’s boat, 
Mean time the other two boats and the ship 
had neared us, and after half an hour’s pulling 
we arrived on board, where a good supper—for a 
whale-ship—awaited us. 

“Well, Paddy,” said the mate next morning, 
as we were washing down the decks, “what will 





ally discussed, and every spasmodic twitch of 
his flukes was thought portentous of evil. Suf- 


you take for your share of ‘our first whale?” 
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| THE TWO SISTERS—AN EVENING COLLOQUY. 


BY GERTRUDE DE EVER. 


“A ARY, do tell me what you have been 

thinking about all this while; your coun- 
tenance has changed a dozen times, yet I can 
not read one thought,” said Kate Mallory, as she 
looked up into the dreamy eyes and expressive 
countenance of her elder sister. The two had 
been rambling in a quiet grove; but now they 
were seated on the bank of a little stream, whose 
waters murmured softly over the shining pebbles 
and dgwy moss, singing its evening lullaby. It 
was one of those twilight hours that poets love 
to immortalize. We will listen to the reply. 

“Katy, I was thinking what a beautiful type 
that setting sun is of the Christian’s death-bed. 
See how calmly it sinks to rest in the dark lake 
waters! The lake represents the grave, and 
those clouds about it the friends. You see they 
were dark at first; but as the sun neared its 
grave they grew brighter and brighter, reflecting 
the brilliancy of the setting orb. So the dying 
Christian; as he approaches his grave, there seems 
toencircle him an unearthly brightness, reflecting 
upon those about him. As he speaks words of 
hope and confidence to his sad friends, they seem 
to partake of his cheerful spirit, and to watch 
his departure with mingled feelings of joy and 
sadness. But when his spirit has ceased to cast 
its rays of hope and light upon their sorrowing 
souls, and has passed to its peaceful home, then 
darkness and mourning cloud their vision. But 
it is impossible for the influence of a Christian to 
cease to be exerted with his death. No; gloom 
may prevail for a while, but soon the stars of joy 
and beauty appear, just as the stars are now be- 
coming visible in the east, that calls forth their 
admiration and directs their thoughts heaven- 
ward. O, Katy dear! let us sé live that when 
we come to die, we may sink as calmly in the 
arms of death as that setting sun seems to rest 
in quiet on the bosom of the lake. Then bright 
angels will take us to our Father’s beautiful 
home in the skies. Then the great mysteries of 
life, of death, and the eternal future will be 
revealed to our illumined visions. Then will 
our free spirits rejoice as they behold the in- 
creased facilities opened to them for intellectual 
and moral advancement.” 

“Why,” exclaimed Katy, “I thought heaven 
a place of rest—not of study and labor.” 

“So it is a place of rest from sin and sorrow; 
but J do not think it a place of idleness, I 
| think the soul will progress in a future state, as 
it does here, only it will have less to impede its 





course. The idea of progression in a future state 
| is to me beautiful; I love to dwell upon it. I 
can but pity the absurd notions that many enter- 
tain of heaven—that it is a place where they may 
sit upon seats of gold, with ctowns upon their 
heads, and harps in their hands, and sing praises 
throughout the lengthening ages of eternity. O 
what a meager idea of true happiness! Can we 
better praise God than by cultivating the divine 
talent he has bestowed upon us? by cherishing and 
expanding every moral sentiment? And will he 
wish us to fold our hands in idleness, when our en- 
franchised spirits, having tasted of the sweets of 
knowledge, will long to grasp at nobler themes? 
O no, our desires and aspirations were given for a 
nobler purpose! And when once awakened they 
will never die, but will wander, through all 
eternity, from world to world, ever approximating 
to infinity, but never reaching it. That, indeed, 
would be a heaven for me.” 

“O Mary, you talk so beautifully of heaven 
that I almost wish to die, that I may go to.God 
and the good angels. Do you think it would be 
wrong to wish to die now?” 

“Yes, my dear, for the Holy Bible teaches us 
that we must ‘run with patience the race that is 
set before us.’ We have much to do here—our 
minds to cultivate and expand, The great book 
of nature lies spread out before us, and if we 
will we may daily read a profitable lesson. from 
its pages. We have moral and social obligations 
to be discharged. We have no time to be idle. 
There is’ too much to be done—too many 
wounded hearts to heal—too many who are 
groping in the dark, by paths of ignorance and 
superstition, who only need a gentle hand to lead 
them in the highway of light and truth. But, 
Katy, you. are getting weary. The de® is fast 
falling. I did not think that I was exposing you 
to the night air.” 

Katy had dropped her head upon her sister’s 
shoulder, and was gazing intently upon the stars. 
When Mary roused her she said, “The stars 
look very beautiful to me to-night. I shall 
never forget the lesson’ you have taught me, 
when gazing upon them and upon the setting 
sun. I used to think death such a dreadful thing 
I could never hear any one talk abont it without 
ashudder. But death has lost its sting, and life 
has anew charm. Thank you, Mary, be ever, as 
now, my good sister,” 

Months passed; the bright summer was fast 
fading into autumn, when sweet Katy was pros- 
trated upon a bed of sickness. The scarlet fever, 
then prevailing in the town, had laid its torturing 
hand upon the pet of the household. Her con- 
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stitution, naturally fragile, was already much im- 
paired by disease, so that she had but little 
strength with which to combat the destroyer. 
She vendyred her jauffering with much patience, 
seéming to Wee} that God “doeth all things well.” 
One day-telidns Mary, had been reading and talk- 


| ing to her; Katy-said’;s. ‘ 


“Dear sister, 1 am .going home—to our Fa- 
ther’s beautiful ome in-the skies.. You will miss 
me often, |. know; but then think how happy I 
am, and that I have only gone a little while be- 
fore you. I am willing to stay if it is God’s 
will; but death has no terrors.” 

That evening, as the setting sun was pouring 


} dts soft light upon the-earth, she called her 


friends to her, and taking an affectionate fare- 
well of each, she whispered, “ As calmly and joy- 
fully as the sun is setting, I go to God. Angels 
will bear me to his throne; even now I feel their 
breath upon my brow; they speak of peace and 
love. I go—farewell, dear sister, we’ll meet in 
heaven.” 

A smile, sweet as an angel’s, rested upon her 
countenance. Her spirit had fled. Her friends 
wept over the lifeless clay as they dressed it in 
robes of purity, and laid it in the damp, cold 
tomb, But why mourn over the casket when 
the jewel'that it contained has gone to glitter in 
the diadem of heaven! Let us so live that we 
may hear words of peace and love from angels’ 
lips, when we have finished our course upon 
earth. Let us die as the Christian dies—in 
peace; with the full assurance, not only of im- 
mortality, but of the soul’s endless progress in 
wisdom and joy. 


—>—_ 


THR»BENEVOLENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


CERTAIN philosopher once expressed a 
41 wish that he had a window in his breast, 
that he might lay open his heart to all the world. 
He felt so much satisfaction in his daily re- 
searches after knowledge, that, had it been pos- 
sible, he would have shown it to the whole 
universe. Similar to the wish of this liberal 
philosopher is the desire of every sincere Chris- 
tian. He derives so much comfort from the pos- 
session of religion himself, that he longs to have 
all mankind made acquainted with its blessed- 
ness. He by no means wishes to steal to heaven 
alone; but with a heart expanding with celestial 
charity, he cries, 

“O that the world might taste and see 
The riches of his grace ; 


The arms of love that compass me 
Would all mankind embrace !” 





WHAT WAS THE THORN IN THE FLESH? 


2 COR. XII, 2-10. 
BY PROFESSOR W. G. WILLIAMS. 


“2. I know a man in Christ, fourteen years ago—whether in 
body I know not, or whether out of the body I know not: God 
knoweth—caught up, such a one, unto the third heaven. 
3. And I know such a man—whether in body, or whether with- 
out the body I know not: God knoweth. 4. That he was 
caught up into paradise, and heard unspeakable words which 
it is not for man to utter..... 7. And that by the trans- 
cendentness of the revelations I may not be over-elated, there 
was given to me a thorn in the flesh, a messenger of Satan to 
buffet me, that I may not be over-elated. 8. Respecting this, 
thrice I besought the Lord that it may depart from me; 9. 
And he hath said to me, My grace is sufficient for thee; for 
power is perfected in infirmity. Most gladly, therefoge, will I 
rather boast in my infirmities, that the power of Christ may 
abide upon me. 10. Wherefore I rejoice in infirmities, in insults, 
in necessities, in persecutions, in distresses, for Christ; for 
when I am infirm, then I am powerful.” 


HAVE translated anew so much of this 

narrative as is erroneously presented in the 
ordinary version. The text from which the 
translation is made, is that given in Tischen- 
dorf’s second edition, which varies somewhat 
from the Receptus. It will be perceived at a 
glance, that the translation here -proposed differs 
from the received translation, mainly in a more 
accurate rendering of the tenses of the verbs, 
and in adhering to a uniform sense in such words 
as are repeated in the original.* 

If the translation here given be correct, one or 
two things clearly follow, at variance with the 
usual interpretation of the passage. 

1. The restraint to be effected by the “thorn 
in the flesh,” against over-elation, was to operate 
not only during the continuance of the revela- 
tions, or for a brief period after they were given, 
but for the whole of the apostle’s life. This 
restraint the language of Paul represents as still 
operating fourteen years after the time when it 
commenced. It is an established principle in the 
consecution of Greek tenses that a subjunctive—as 
Uwyaipauas—is employed after an aorist—as idii— 
to indicate a result continued into the present 
time of the speaker. . And, indeed, the same 
may be affirmed of the English present after an 
indefinite preterit—“It was given that I may 
not be over-elated.” I do not recall anfyother 
instance in which the translators, and all com- 
mentators, so far as I have examined, have so 
uniformly made so glaring a mistake in exhibit- 
ing the subordinate tense as here: “It was given 
that I might not be over-elated;” and I can 





° Throughout th body of the following article, I have 
taken the liberty occasionally of retranslating proof-texts 


‘| cited in confirmation of the statements made; though I 


have never done this where the sense of the original 
was not more or less obscured by inaccuracies in the 
English. 
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account for it only on the supposition of a fore- 
gone interpretation in thei? minds, which uncon- 
sciously warped the translation. 

2. The “thorn in the flesh” was still con- 
tinued to the apostle, although the revelation 
had ceased fourteen years*before. This is an 
easy inference from the foregoing, and is further 
confirmed by the tense of the verb in verse 9: 
“He hath said to me;” which indicates that Paul 
has had Jate answer to his prayer for relief. And 
here, again, the error in the ordinary version— 
“He said”—can be accounted for only on the 
hypothesis of a presupposition in the minds of 
the translators, leading them to represent the 
event as long past, instead of as having just oc- 
curred in the period now ending. 

3. From all that appears in the face of the 
narrative, the giving of the thern in the flesh 
may, or may not, have been cotemporaneous 
with the revelations made to Paul, or with the 
tendency in his mind to over-elation in conse- 
quence of the transcendentness of the revela- 
tions. I think reason will be seen, further on, for 
believing that the thorn was really given be- 
fore the period of the revelations; and that, 
| though previously existing, it was now for the 
first time made available, incidentally, as afflic- 
tions generally are to matured Christians, to pre- 
serve them from spiritual pride. 

I add one or two exegetical remarks upon the 
phraseology of the text. 1. The figure of a 
thorn to indicate some affliction, was familiar to 
Paul from his studies in the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Almost the exact words of the text are found in 
more than one passage in the Pentateuch, and in 
the prophets, applied there to the vexations 
which the children should suffer from the Ca- 
naanites if disobedient to God: “If ye will not 
drive out the inhabitants of the land from before 
you; then it shall come to pass that those which 
ye let remain of them, shall be- pricks in ‘your 
eyes and thorns in your sides, and shall vex you 
in the land wherein ye dwell.” Num. xxxiii, 
55. This figure is certainly very expressive; 
and it is not wonderful that Paul should adopt 
a metaphor so appropriate in itself, when ‘it was 
likewise hallowed in his eyes by frequent em- 
ployment in the sacred classics of his people. 
There is many an illustration he has drawn from 
the same source not near so happy as this, The 
figure is a perfect one; and the difficulty, accord- 
ingly, in the passage is not in seeing that it isa 
figure, or in apprehending the metaphorical sense 
of it, but in passing from this to the literal ming 
signified. 

2. In regard to the expression, “ Messenger of 





Satan:” this is to be considered simply as an in- 
tensive element in the sentence, a second figure 
complementary to the former one in forcibleness, 
a filting enlargement by the writer to express to 
the imaginative Corinthians, in telling language, 
his painful sense of the sharpness of the thorn 
which was lacerating his flesh. - There is no con- 
ceivable doctrinal or dogtnatic purpose to serve 





by taking it as a literal statement, or by regard- | 
ing it in any other light than the one named: on , 


the other hand, arty such literal dogmatic inter- 
pretation involves the absurdity, if not impiety, 
of making an “angel of Satan” an agent of God; 
as plainly results from its identity with the thorn, 
which the whole construction of the passage 
shows to have been given by Him. Nor is the 
use made of this expression an unparalleled, or 
even a very rare one. In fact it may be considered 
rather proverbial; just as the same not very re- 
fined, but strong figure is with all modern Chris- 
tian nations. Any thing peculiarly vexatious or 
troublesome, is, without liability of being too 
literally understood, colloquially attributed to the 
author of all evil—* the devil is in it!” Indeed, 
if I mistake not, there is more than one other in- 
stance in Paul’s own writings of similar phrase- 
ology. A comparison of Rom. i, 13, “I proposed 
to come unto you, but was let hitherto,” with 1 
Thess. ii, 18, “1 would have come unto you, but 
Satan hindered me,’ shows that ‘circumstances 
probably entirely similar, are described in one in- 
stance as commonplace obstacles; and in another 
as the direct intervention of his archenemy. 
And are not the words of Christ, in Luke xiii, 
16—“ A daughter of Abraham whom Satan hath 
bound, lo! eighteen years”—another example of 
the same proverbial attribution to Satan of things, 
which, on other occasions, or in other ages, might 
be regarded as very far from being caused by 
him? In this instance the commingling of con- 
structions is an instructive one. The affliction, 
which, in verse 16, is called in undisguised terms 
a “bondage by Satan,” is, in verse 11, called “a 
spirit of infirmity,” whatever that may mean, 
and in verse ‘12, simply “an infirmity,” as if all 
these various forms of speech were of equivalent 
value, in the mind of the writer, and commuta- 
ble at discretion, one with the other.* 

It is no part of my present object to discuss the 
numerous questions collateral to the narrative be- 
fore us; or even to recite the manifold opinions 
which have obtained upon the immediate subject 





©The point discussed in this paragraph is entirely 
aside from the question of demoniac possession, as found 
in the Scriptures. Of course the latter doctrine has no_ 
relation to the cases of Paul and the infirm woman. 
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of the thorn itself. Persons interested in the 
literature of the subject can find enough, usque ad 
nauseam, in the commentaries. It is sufficient 


to say that these opinions have, with perhaps 
' scarcely an exception, proved satisfactory only to 


those who have advanced them. In the presence 


of so many failures, it may seem like rashly in- 


curring the imputation of presumptiog, and, per- 
haps, of folly, to attempt a new investigation into 
the meaning of the apostle. Yet it must be rec- 
ollected that Paul certainly designed his words 
to be understood, and doubtless they were under- 
stood by those to whom they were directed. 
They were personally acquainted with the writer, 
and could interpret his words by their knowledge 


| of things lying outside of the mere text of the 


| epistle. 


This advantage we of this day can not 
of course have, and our only hope to solve satis- 
factorily this and other obscure points in his life 
and writings, must lie in the possibility of recon- 


| structing, from the scattered hints found in the 
| Acts and Epistles, an idea of Paul’s person and 





habits, which will supply in some tolerable de- 
gree our lack of personal acquaintance with him. 
Whether the attempt is hopeless, or, on the 
other hand, whether I have succeeded in bring- 
ing together enough data to determine the single 


| question debated in this article, must be judged 


by others.* 

If the sense of the whole narrative is not hope- 
lessly losi in metaphor, the most probable help to 
the meaning will be found in the parallel pas- 
sages in which it may be presumed the same afflic- 
tion is described in other terms. A noted pas- 
sage evidently allusive to this affliction is found 
in the Epistle to the Galatians—iv, 14—where 
he speaks of it as a “temptation in the flesh.” 
In the text describing the thorn—2 Cor. ii, 17— 
this phrase—“in the flesh”—may have been 
added simply to make up the integrity of the 


| figure; but in the passage in Galatians describing 


the temptation, it can not well be otherwise than 


| literal; and this goes far to determine its actual 


use in the former instance. 

From a comparison of the eighth and ninth 
verses above, it is apparent that the thorn was of 
such a character as to come under the general 
denomination of “infirmities,” some of which 
are enumerated in verse 10, as “insults, necessi- 
ties, persecutions, distresses””—the very sufferings 


©The best work upon the general subject of the life 
of Paul, is that by Conybeare and Howson. Of the 
special subject of this article they make but brief men- 
tion; and the clumsiness and ill-success, if-any, in estab- 
lishing the views here advanced, are to be regarded as 
entirely my own. 








incident to a life in the flesh—physical, not moral. 
And it is apparent further from the answer to his 
prayer, that the thorn was of such a character, as, 
besides being grievous in itself to him, would, to 
all human judgment, seriously impede his apos- 
tolic labors and success. Against this too rash 
conclusion, as well -as to confirm the faith of 
Paul, Christ declares that his grace suffices; that 
in the midst of infirmity is manifested the per- 
fection of power, that Paul “shall be able to do 
all things through Christ which strengtheneth 
him.” A very evident reference to this consol- 
ing response is to be seen in several places in 
Paul’s writings, especially throughout the Epis- 
tles to the Corinthians, In 2 Cor. iv, 7, we have 
the words of Christ’s answer quoted in such con- 
nection as to make it still more evident that it 
was a bodily infirmity, whose effects were counter- 
vailed by the mightier grace of God: “I have 
this treasure in an earthen vessel, that the excel- 
lency of the power may be of God, and not of 
me;” in which entire passage to the end of the 
chapter, the argument turns altogether upon the 
sufferings of the outward man,” as compensated 
by the present consolations of “the inward man,” 
and by that “eternal weight of glory ” which is 
working out for him hereafter. From this and 
other parallel passages, which will be cited di- 
rectly in more specific proof, it is clear that the 
literalness of the words, “in the flesh,’ may be 
regarded as sufficiently shown; and that it may 
next be inquired, What it was in the flesh that 
constituted the thorn? | 

And I answer, that it was a disease of the eyes, 
painful, disfiguring, and almost depriving him 
of vision. 

The allusions to his defective vision are nu- 
merous, and the evidence from them decisive as to 
the fact. The certainty of this conclusion is the 
greater as arising not so much from any one 
proof, as from the fact that many independent 
proofs conspire together to a common result. So 
frequent coincidence of language and of circum- 
stances can not be explained on any other hy- 
pothesis. And whatever may be thought of the 
theory which identifies the thorn in the flesh 
with the impaired vision, the actual existence 
of the latter is beyond controversy. 

On Paul’s journey to Damascus he was sud- 
deuly prostrated to, the ground by a vision 
brighter than the midday sun, and heard words 
that instantaneously changed the whole current 
of his life. He fell to the ground a hater of 
Christ, and a persecutor of Christians; he arose a 
believer in Christ, to be ever afterward as a Chris- 
tian, himself the object of persecution. On rising 
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he found himself “blinded by the glory of that 
light” which had shone around him; “he saw 
no man,” and “ was led by the hand and brought 
Here, for three days, he abode 
in this blindness, not eating nor drinking in the 
depth of the gloom which vailed equally his 


_ spirit and his outward sense; till, when Ananias 


laid his hands upon him, “there fell from his 
eyes as it had been scales,” or films of an opaque 
substance; as if his eyes had been seared by the 
fiery touch of that lightning. “Then he received 
sight forthwith, and arose, and was baptized” 


_ into “the name which he, had once persecuted.” 
| The triple narrations of this. event, in Acts ix, 


xxii, and xxvi, show conclusively that the blind- 
ness and the recovery of sight are literally de- 
scribed. The historian is Luke, a physician, and 


' the guarded words he uses, are those which best 
_ express his hesitating notion of the character and 


appearance of the substance.thrown off from the 
seared eyeballs— cu aeridy—“as if fish-scales.” 
This qualifying conjunction does not make the fact 
less definite, or less literal, but simply expresses, 
like the English phrases, “as if,” “as it were,” 
which translate it, a mere approximation in the 
description. 

The shock received on this occasion permanently 
injured Paul’s vision; and he henceforth carried 
with him in his person an ever-present memorial 
of his subjection to the service of his Master— 
those “stigmata”? by which Christ had, with his 
lightnings, branded him as his bondsman, as slave- 
holders were wont to do their thralls to identify 
them if fugitives. How beautiful the allusion 
which Paul makes to this custom, and to the 
exemplification of it in his own person, in the 
concluding appeal to the Galatians, where he tells 
them he is dedicated with a life-dedication to one 
work, that he is engaged in the service of a Mas- 
ter from which he desires no release, and from 
which there could be none but death: “ Hence- 
forth let no man trouble me; for I bear in my 
body the marks [7tiju27a—" brands ”’] of the Lord 
Jesus.” Gal. vi, 17. 

The evidence for this opinion may be arranged 
under several distinct heads, 

1. Description of Paul’s person. There are in 
the Greek language, as quoted by Conybeare and 
Howson, two traditional accounts, giving a de- 
scription of Paul’s personal appearance; repre- 
senting him of small stature, of bent form, and 
of contracted eyebrows, as if seeing painfully. 
While no claim need be get up for these descrip- 
tions as historically accurate, some little reliance 
may, nevertheless, be placed in them as express- 





respecting Paul’s person, which prevailed in the 
Grecian Church a thousand years ago. Agree 
with these representations such incidental ref- 
erences as we may find in the Acts and Epistles. 
Paul, quoting from his enemies’ description of 
him, says: “In dutward appearance, mean; his 
bodily presence, weak; and his speech, con- 
temptible.” 2 Cor. x, 1, 10. This desoription 
by his enemies was in bad spirit, no doubt; but 
probably not entirely a caricature. It would not 
have stung so severely if wholly without founda- 
tion. In *Acts, xiv, 12, where the Lycaonians be- 
lieve the gods have come down among men, 
“they call Barnabas Jupiter, and Paul Mercury,” 
as certainly inferior in presence to his companion. 
The classic Mercury of the poets, the attendant 
and messenger of Jupiter, could assuredly make 
no claim to personal dignity, whatever of chief- 
speaking there may have been in him. Indeed, 
if this simple incident were the only guide we 
had to Paul’s personal looks, we need not hesitate 
to rank him with men of. undersize and weight. 
But we have his own perpetually recurring allu- 
sions to his unprepossessing appearance, to his 
affliction of body, and to his abiding depression 
of spirit. “I always bear about in the body the 
dying of the Lord Jesus. .. . For I am always 
delivered unto death for Jesus’ sake. , . . Death 
worketh in me... . My outward man perish- 
eth.” 2 Cor. iv, 10, 11, 12,16. “The sufferings 
of Christ abound in me. ... I am afflicted for 
your consolation.” 2 Cor. i, 5. “Through in- 
firmity of the flesh I preached the Gospel. unto 
you.” Gal. iv, 13. “I approve myself as the 
minister of God, in much endurance, in aiilic- 
tions, in distresses; . . . as dying, and yet I live; 
as chastened, yet not killed; as sorrowful, yet 
always rejoicing.” 2 Cor. vi, 4, 9. What a 
glorious picture of an enduring, laboring, tri- 
umphing saint! Who but the Christian can 
comprehend that wonderful blending of sorrow 
and rejoicing? Who but the Christ-like in spirit 
could have submitted uncomplainingly -to such 
an experience, and even rejoiced at being counted 
worthy to suger for his name? @hese, and a mul- 
titude of similar expressions are just what we 
would expect from a man whose spirit was sad- 
dened by a life-long disease, which sometimes was 


-exacerbated into a painful affliction, and was 


always such as to induce a tone of feeling, pen- 
sive and subdued, but never imbittered. 

2. Paul’s habits, as mentioned or implied in the 
Acts and Epistles, were such as characterize a 
man dependent, to a very great degree, upon 
others for the ordinary offices of life. He never 
traveled alone. The first disciples who were sent 
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out by Christ, were directed to go two by two, to 
traverse the cities of Judea. And this was ob- 
viously expedient for men going into strange 
places to preach a strange doctrine; but after 
the resurrection we find the apostles and other 
preachers not infrequently going out alone into 
the work, both among Jews and Gentiles. But 
| never so with Paul. It would be tedious to trace 
him in all his travels, and show in detail what 
attendance he had; one or two instances shall 
suffice. We are told but little of his proceedings 
for the first seven years after his conversion, ex- 
cept that when compelled to flee from Jerusalem 
he did not flee alone: “The brethren brought him 
down to Caesarea, and sent him to Tarsus.” Acts 
ix, 30. Five years afterward, A. D. 44, upon 
occasion of a revival in Antioch, Barnabas went 
in person to Tarsus and brought Paul to that city, 
where mostly, for four years, they continued 
preaching. Then commenced those extensive 
missionary journeys of Paul, which eventually 
covered the countries of Asia Minor and of Greece 
with a net-work of Churches. Paul’s first trav- 
eling companion was Barnabas, and the youthful 
cousin of Barnabas, John Mark, accompanied 
them as assistant, or servant—vrwitn. After 
traversing the island of Cyprus, Mark abandoned 
them for a quieter and safer life in Jerusalem, 
leaving Paul and Barnabas to complete their 
mission as they best could; doubtless greatly to 
the inconvenience of Paul, who could not, how- 
ever needing, expect menial services from the 
more aged Barnabas. Accordingly Paul remem- 
bered it against Mark. When preparing, three 
years later, for their second missionary journey, 
Barnabas wished to have Mark again in their 
company; but Paul would not hear to it, that 
they should take with them him who deserted 
them in their need, and went not with them to 
the work. Hence atose “a sharp contention” 
between the apostles, and a final separation in 
their fields of labor. Paul was unquestionably in 
the right, and the.Church at Antioch sided with 
him as such. He had had aclaim upon the serv- 
ices of Mark neéfer and more binding than his 
apostolic authority could confer —the claim of a 
suffering man; and that claim had been disal- 
lowed. Assuredly, Mark could rot go with him. 
Yet Paul was not vindictive; no: did he suspend 
friendly intercourse with Mark. Nearly twenty 
years afterward, when the apostle was in prison 
at Rome for the last time, in daily expectation 
of sentence, “just ready to be offered,” he writes 
to Timothy—2, iv, 11—to hasten and bring Mark 
with him, as his “services would now be very 
useful to him;” as had probably likewise been 





the case, even before, during his first imprison- 
ment, at which time we find Mark to have been 
one of Paul’s company. Philemon, 24. 

Paul’s second tour through Asia was under- 
taken with Silas as apostolic colleague; but with 
no one whose special office it should be to see 
that his personal comfort was cared for. Yet he 
soon gathered around him friends even for this 
want. At Lystra Paul found in the person of a 
former convert—the youthful Timothy—one who 
assumed those duties, and from that time for- 
ward for many years, more than filled the place 
of the reluctant Mark. His service was a cheér- 
fully rendered one, a loving service; and Paul 
loved him in return as he loved no other man: 
“He had no man like-minded.” Phil. ii, 20, 
And before they passed into Macedonia, we find 
another one in their company, who, also, hence- 
forth, with short interval, became the inseparable 
personal attendant of the apostle, the historian 
of his “ Acts,’ the willing secretary, the faithful 
friend, “the beloved physician”—Luke. One or 
other of these, at least, was almost constantly 
with Paul; and sometimes his retinue of per- 
sonal followers “who ministered unto him”— 
Acts xix, 22—was numerous. To have the so- 
ciety of friends, and to depend on them, became a 
habit as well as a necessity with Paul. 

Yet there were occasions in which, for a brief 
time, he was left alone. Immediately he lost his 
energy, and remained despondent and inactive 
till his friends were again restored to him. In 
the summer of the year 57, soon after writing the 
“First Corinthians,’ he sent in advance of his 
own departure from Ephesus, Timothy into 
Macedonia, and Titus to Corinth, with directions 
to the latter to meet him at Troas. When Paul 
arrived there, Titus had not yet come; and 
though “a door for the preaching of the Gospel 
was opened to him of the Lord,” he had not the 
energy in the absence of his friend to enter upon 
the work: “I had no rest in my spirit, because I 
found not Titus, my brother; but taking leave 
of them, I went from thence into Macedonia.” 
2 Cor. ii, 13. Here again he was disappoiited. 
Titus had not yet reached that far on his return: | 
“ And when I came unto Macedonia my flesi had | 
no rest, but I was troubled on every side. Never- | 
theless, God that comforteth those that are cast 
down, comforted me by the coming of Titus.” 
2 Cor. vii, 8,9. Again: during his first approach 
to the city of Rome, a prisoner having been 
already illegally confined two years in Judea, | 
when he had reached the forum of Appius, 4 
day’s journey from the city, and found the breth- 
ren, his own converts probably in former years, 
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who had come that distance to greet him, how 
touching the remark of Luke—“* When Paul 
saw them he thanked God and took courage!” 
How this simple word sheds a flood of light on 
the feelings of depression with which the lonely 


| prisoner was approaching his toil—the peculiar 
| temperament of Paul, ever given to despondency, 








and yet ever rising triumphant above it, as he 
sees his friends gather around him, “not ashamed 
of his chain!” And how indicative of a spirit 
keenly sensitive to either neglect or kindness, are 
his words to Timothy, written in his final im- 
prisonment! “At my first answer [before Nero} 
no man stood with me; but all men forsook me. 
I pray God that it may not be laid to their 
charge!” There are numerous illustrations, per- 
haps eveff more pertinent than these, which will 
occur to the reader, of the dependence of Paul 
upon the friends with whom his lot was cast, 
and it is not needful to pause longer on this 
point. 

Even in the very circumstance of Paul’s “la- 
boring with his own hands,” which, at first sight, 
would seem most strongly to impugn this state- 
ment respecting his partial blindness, we find 
much, upon a closer search into the facts, to con- 
firm the statement. Indeed, the very fact of his 
“boasting”’—2 Cor. xi, 10O—of his independence 
of the pecuniary support of the Churches, would 
go far to show that there was something to mark 
it as peculiarly difficult in his case. And it is to 
be recollected that it was only in those few 
places where the greedy “false-apostles” made 
gain of the Churches, that Paul refused to be 
“burdensome ” to them, that there might not be 
the shadow of a suspicion against him, of his 
having any interested motives in preaching the 
Gospel—* For I seek not yours, but you.” 2 Cor. 
xii, 14. In the other Churches where this reason 
was not operative, he never hesitated to avail 
himself of his Christian right to a support—2 
Cor. xii, 13—though even then his humility led 
him to place the contributions to his support, to 
the credit rather of the benevolence than of the 
moral obligation of the donors. At Corinth, and 
again in Ephesus, “he abode and wrought with 
Aquila and Priscilla, being of the same craft 
with them, for by their occupation they were 
tent-makers.”* Yet his income from this source 
was certainly inadequate to his wants. He tells 





°'The position of Paul in the house of Aquila and 
Priscilla, was evidently nearer that of a beloved guest 
than of a journeyman working in their factory for his 
bread. The frequent references to this Christian family 
show how intimate was the relation existing between 
Paul and them. There is no evidence of this tender and 





the Corinthians, “When I was present with you, 
and wanted, I was chargeable to no man, for that 
which was lacking to me, the brethren which came 
from Macedonia [Philippi] supplied.” 2 Cor. xi, 
9. Again: while residing at Thessalonica, he 
was in the habit of “laboring night and day, lest 
he should be chargeable unto them.” 1 Thess. 
ii, 9. Yet even with these strenuous efforts, he 
had twice to become a pensioner upon the 
bounty of the same generous Church at Philippi. 
“In Thessalonica ye sent once and again unto my 
necessity”’ Phil. iv, 16. And afterward, when 


‘he “dwelt in his own hired house,” while await- 


ing trial, in Rome, these same steadfast friends, 
remembering his inability to provide for himself, 
sent contributions by a special messenger “to 
communicate with his affliction.” Phil. iv, 14. 
But with all his “labor and travail, working with 
his own hand,” and the occasional supplies of his 
friends, Paul must still have frequenily suffered, 
as his Master before him. We have his own sad 
report of the privations which he experienced, 
and his noble resignation in the midst of them 
all. Thanking the Christians at Philippi for 
their kindness, he says, “ Not that I am given to 
talk of my wants; for I have learned in whatsoever 
state I am, therewith to be content. J know how 
to be poor. Hvery-where ... 1 am taught to be 
hungry; .. . and to suffer need.” Phil. iv, 11, 12, 

3. The historic allusions in the “ Acts,” to 
Paul’s infirmity of vision, are frequent aad 
strong; just such unpremeditated notices as 
would escape from a writer acquainted with the 
fact, even though it did not enter into his design 
expressly to advert to it. Besides the reference 
in the account of Paul’s conversion, may be cited 
the following: During Paul’s visit to Cyprus, he 
was called to preach before Sergius Paulus, the 
proconsul, A sorcerer, named Bar-jesus, “ with- 
stood them,” probably with personal invective 
and insults, seeking to turn Sergius Paulus from 
the faith; whereupon it is said, “ Paul set his eyes 
on him.” The word arwifur, thus translated here, 
means to strain the eyes, and suggests the character 
of Paul’s vision, that it required an effort to see 
with any distinctness the things around him. 
The same word is used, Acts i, 10, to indicate 
that absorbing gaze which the apostles on Mount 





Olivet sent after their Master as he ascended in | 


mid-heaven, fading away from mortal vision. 





5 
familiar connection, which, so far as I know, has escaped 
the notice of the commentators. Paul, in sending his 
final salutations to them through their mutual friend, 


Timothy, employs an address the most endearing a man | 
can use to a lady—a diminwive of her name—“Sulute | 


Priscie and Aquila.” 2 Tim. iv, 19. 
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And such is the proper signification of the word. 
Whenever used it means the steadfast look, as of 
one who would pierce a vail before his eyes. 
The punishment, moreover, which Paul inflicted 
on Elymas, is plainly allusive to his own infirm- 
ity, which had probably afforded a topic of rid- 
icule to the false prophet. This view ie cor- 
roborated by the other indignant allusion which 
Paul, in his address to Elymas, makes to the 
name Bar-jesus, whieh the sorcerer bore. Bar- 
jesus—“son of Jesus”—that name which was to 
Paul honored above all names! He can not call 
him that! Nay, there is another name more 
fitting—“ Thou son of the devil! Enemy of all 
righteousness!” 

Two other instances of the use of this word 


are found in the history of Paul. At Lystra, 
/ when preaching, “a man impotent in his feet, a 


| cripple from birth,” sat listening. 


Paul’s atten- 
tion was directed to him; and when he had 
“steadfastly beheld him,” he “perceived that he 
had faith to be healed;” and called to him, 
“Stand upright on thy feet; and the man leaped 
and walked.”’* 

The next instance is one still more satisfacto- 
ry. When Paul was apprehended on his last 
visit to Jerusalem, and brought before the Syne- 


drium, he “earnestly beheld the council, and said, 
Men and brethren, I have lived in all good con- 
| science before God until this day.” The high- 
| priest who sat in the president’s chair, at the op- 


posite side of the hall, with the other members 
on the seats, on either hand, when he heard 
these words of Paul, cried out to the officers “to 
smite him on the mouth.” This unprovoked in- 
sult, which Paul heard spoken from the benches 
of the court, but could not see by which one of the 


| judges, stirred his indignation, and very fitly, 


as most men will think, he returned the wither- 


; ing rebuke, “ God shall. smite thee, thou whited 


wall! for sittest thou to judge me after the law, 


| and commandest me to be struck contrary to the 


_ law?” 


Those standing near checked him for 
“reviling God’s high-priest;” upon which Paul 
answered that he did not know it was the high- 
priest, else he would have respected his official 
dignity. This answer seems to have been satis- 


_ factory; however imbittered against the heretic, 


L 


they forbore to the evident infirmity of. the 
man. 





e 
© Not much reliance could be placed upon this instance 


to prove defect of vision, if unsupported by more per- | 


tinent instances from Paul’s life; as an almost exact 
parallel is found in the history of Peter, even to the use 
of the same word, atwi€as, Acts iii,4. Mere verbal eriti- 
ciems are not always certain proof. 





4. But it is in the Zpistles of Paul that we 
find the most abundant evidence of his imperfec- 
tion of sight. Of all the apostles, or other writ- 
ers in the Bible, he alone, apparently, employs an 
amanuensis. His Epistles were all dictated, all 
written by the pen of others; he himself merely 
adds, in his own hand, the salutation and. benedic- 
tion, so much as might be scrawled by a blind man 
who could not see the tablets on which -he wrote. 
The knowledge of this inability of Paul to write 
autograph letters, gave easy occasion to the forg- 
ery to which Paul refers, as sent in his name to 
the Church at Thessalonica. 2 Thess. ii, 2, 
And to guard the Church against such imposi- 
tions for the future, he mentions in conclusion of 
his letter a sign by which they might determine 
their genuineness: “The salutation ofme, Paul, 
with mine own hand, which is the token in -every 
epistle. Thus I write it: The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with you all, Amen.” 2 Thess. 
iii, 17,18. The same formula is found in sev- 
eral other of his letters. In the Epistle to Phil- 
emon, the “promise to pay,’’ as was legally fit 
ting, was in Paul’s own writing; the remainder 
probably in Luke’s: “I, Paul, have written it 
with mine own hand; I will repay it’ Phile- 
mon, 19. Occasionally we have the name of the 
secretary given: “I, Tertius, who wrote this epistle, 
salute you in the Lord.” Rom. xvi, 22. This 
is the probable explanation of the presence of 
other names than Paul’s in the opening saluta- 
tion of so many of the epistles. They were the 
friends whose “more ready pens” Paul engaged 
to supply the lack of his own. The plural is 
dropped when the body of the letter begins; e. g., 
Phil. i, 3... Sometimes the salutation is accompa- 
nied by one or two words of explanation, or 
apology for his more than usually crabbed 
writing. To the Colossians he says his fettered 
hand can not shape the characters as well as he 
would like: “The salutation by my, Paul’s, own 
hand, (recollect my bonds:) Grace be with you. 
Amen.” Col. iv, 18. In the Epistle to the 
Galatians, he directs attention to the straggling 
appearance of the manuscript, as if his dimneas 
of sight compelled him to write a “coarser 
hand.” “See in how large characters I write to 
you with mine own hand.” Gal. vi, 11. 

But I must pause. Surely this array of au- 
thorities suffices to establish the proposition that 
Paul suffered with continual disease of the eyes— 
an affliction, than wich none could be more try- 
ing to a man whose life-vocation led him without 
pause from country to country, along the high- 
ways of the world, amid the whirl of business 
and the distractions of men, among strangers, 
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from whom he was likely to meet any thing 
but forbearance. 

It only remains to add the concluding remark 
which identified more clearly this affection of the 
eyes with the thorn in the flesh. The “tempta- 
tion [rupzeyés, ‘trial’] in the flesh,” described in 
Gal. iv, 14, has always been regarded as one with 
the “thorn in the flesh,” described in 2 Cor. xii, 
7; and properly enough, as is apparent from the 
similarity of the term in which they are described. 
They were both painful bodily afflictions, they 
were both of long continuance, they were both 
humiliating in the presence of others. But the 
“trial in the flesh” was a disease in the eyes. It 
is mentioned in such a way as to indicate that it 
was a thing familiarly known to all personally 
acquainted with Paul, that it was a trial which 
exposed him to ridicule and rejection; notwith- 
standing which, Paul says the Galatians, so far 
from “making light of him, or rejecting him,” 
sympathized with him in his infirmity, and “ re- 
ceived him as an angel of God, or even as Christ 
Jesus;” “ And,” continues he, “I bear you record, 
that if it had been possible, ye would have 
plucked out your own eyes, and given them to me;”’ 
as though thus to make good the deficiency of 


Paul. 
—_—>e—_ 


CHRIST’S MERIT. 

BY REY. J. M. LEAVITT. 
Stnar’s flames no longer now 
Blaze in wrath around my brow; 
Now the law, with fiery breath, 
Cries not for eternal death. 

Not my groans, my griefs, my fears, 
Not soft, penitential tears, 

Not confession of my sin, 

Merited this peace within. 

Vigils, crosses, prayers are vain, 

To dispel the secret pain; 

All we do, think, suffer, feel, 

Sin’s deep wounds can never heal. 
Did the Spirit’s graces bloom, 

Shed o’er earth their rich perfume, 

i Bright as heaven’s own roses spring, 
These would not salvation bring. 
Could our lives, on fire with love, 
Holy, glow like those above, 

Angel virtues vain would try 
God’s approving smile to buy. 
Jesus, thy shed blood alone 
Pleads before the Father’s throne, 
Takes the guilt, the stain away, 
Promises eternal day. 


—— 


He who despairing, in dull languor lies, 
To glorious deeds will never, never rise; 
Like a dull weed, he vegetates and dies. 





THE SPIRIT OF THE WOOD. 


BY MRS. ELLIE WATSON. 
Wirurn the wood, beyond the rill, 
That clothes the side of Echo hill, 
Where the bright sunlight faintly glows, 
And the sweet forest floweret blows; 
Where zephyrs love to linger well, 
’Tis said a spirit loves to dwell. 

One eve, the moon was bright and fair, 
The stars looked dimly down, to where 
The water purled, where pebbles lay, 
And flowers dreamed along its way, 
I sat beneath the stars, alone, 
And sang in sad and pensive tone: 
“This is a world of sorrow, 
A world of grief and fear; 
We smile to-day, to-morrow 
May flow the bitter tear. 
The death-angel is ever 
On dark wing hovering near, 
The tenderest ties to sever— 

Take from us those most dear. 
Then why should we be fearing 
When we shail feel his dart? 

Dread that the time is nearing 
When we, too, shall depart? 
O, is it sinful, longing 
For the embrace of death? 
Thus wasting time, belonging 
To whom we owe our breath? 
Is it not better, striving 
To each sad thought repress, 
And ever strive, while living, 
To always live to bless?” 
From out the wood, all lone and still, 
A voice came to me o’er the rill; 
I paused to hear it, motionless— 
This was its burden—“ live to bless!” 
“ Then, ppirit of the wood,” I cried, 
“Since to my voice thou hast replied, 
I’ll choose it as my rule of life, 
To quell its turmoil and its strife, 
To evil thoughts and ‘acts repress, 
And ever, ever ‘live to bless!’” 
Again the spirit did repeat, 
Tn tones that sounded mild and sweet, 
Amid the evening’s loneliness, 
« Ever, ever live to bless!” 


—— 


TWIN STARS ALOFT, 


Twin stars, aloft in ether clear, 
Around each other roll away, 
Within one common atmosphere 
Cf their own mutual light and day. 


So we through this world’s waning night, 
Shall, hand in hand, pursue our way; 

Shed round us order, love, and light, 
And shine unto the perfect day. 
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STINGO GROUT, ESQ. 


BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 


TINGO GROUT, ESQ., was, and is the rich- 
est man in Pinchville. He counts his broad 
acres by the thousand; and it is currently re- 
ported that he has a chest of gold in his bed- 
room. There he is now! 
| “What! that little, hobbling old man, in that 
| scanty, faded, old plaid cloak?” 

“ Yes.” 

“That old man on the shore, who is collecting 
shells, and who has a sort of flag on his head?” 

“Yes; the flag is an old blue handkerchief 
that he always wears under his ragged hat to 
make it snug.’ 

“He don’t look like a rich man,” says my 
friend, thoughtfully; “but what does he want of 
the shells? A conchologist? eh!” 

“T will tell you. He will take them home 
and build a little round tower by his door, re- 
sembling a child’s corn-cob play-house. He will 
leave a small opening at the bottom, and grad- 
ually contract the top till it is of the right size to 
fit his kettle; he will then collect stray bits of 
‘chips and sticks, and when he gets enough to- 
gether to make a fire, he will cook his dinner 
without expense to himself or any body else.” 

“A rich man!” says my friend more thought- 
fully than before. “Let us sit down on this 
green knoll, on the southern side, where the 
air is warm, and where the young spring violets 
will nestle at our feet. Let us watch awhile the 
myriads of vessels speeding with snowy wings 
across the broad bosom of the sea. The tiniest 
bark is freighted with loving hearts, strong hopes, 
and ardent desires; perchance with sorrow and 
despair.” 

“A rich man!” muttered my friend. He had 
not heard a word of what I had been saying, al- 
though he had readily seated himself at my 
request, So, finding that he could think of 
nothing else, I proposed to tell him all I knew 
of Stingo Grout, Esq. 

He is a rich widower, I began, although his 
last two wives are still living. They were both 
divorced from him on account of a natural inabil- 
ity to subsist upon air. But his first two wives 
died and were buried. He was quite young when 
he was first married, not more than twenty. At 
that time, probably on account of his youth, he 
was a little sensitive as to the opinions of others. 
This defect he outgrew so soon that it is hardly 
remembered by himself now. Yet, in connection 
with his getting married, it occasioned his first 
real perplexity. It insisted upon his making a 


-| spots, and who would notice the polish that the 





respectable appearance on his wedding-day. He 
was never well dressed; but he was rich, and 
people chose to consider his threadbare apparel 
a mark of eccentricity. A new suit of clothes 
just to be married in was out of the question, an 
expense not to be thought of; his Sunday’s best 
would do very well—it was only a little rusty in 


elbows and collar had acquired from long service? 
But there was one purehase indispensable to his 
outfit, that had for weeks laid heavily upon his 
mind, and sorely oppressed his spirits. A pair 
of respectable shoes were no where to be found 
in all his wardrobe. Fortune, however, did not 
desert him in his extremity. While on his way 
to the shoe-store a bright idea came to the rescue, 
In accordance with it he bought the shoes as if 
for another person, with the understanding that 
they should be returned if they did not suit; 
wore them in triumph to the wedding, and car- 
ried them back to the store early the next morn- 
ing. 

Neither the bride nor her friends had the re- 
motest idea of the way of life that was before 
her. But Stingo knew in advance every crook 
and turn in it—the least possible circumstance 
he had thought of and got by heart long ago. 
His parents had died when he was eighteen years 
old, and had left him the old family mansion, a 
tall, unpainted wooden edifice, without blinds or 
shrubbery to relieve its nude appearance. Here, 
without a housekeeper or other domestic, he had 
lived two years, keeping house for himself, gain- 
ing money and counting over his gains, and al- 
lowing himself but one luxury—one to which he 
had habituated himself from infancy; namely, 
laziness. He used to boast that he could make 
ten dollars any time without getting off the 
stump of an old apple-tree which stood by his 
door, and on which he was accustomed to sun 
himself in pleasant weather. But, although 
practically opposed to personal exertion, he never 
neglected his accounts; he knew all about the 
mortgages he held, the houses he rented, as well 
as his guardian; and when he decided to take 
unto himself a wife, he estimated and recorded 
in a book the necessary increase of household 
expenditure, 

How he ever won her is one of those inscruta- 
ble mysteries that will never be made plain in 
this world. She was a pretty, delicate little crea- 





ture—a trifle innocent, to be sure—but unused to 
hardships, and had been petted and indulged 
from her infancy. Why he sought her was not 
so strange, for she inherited a snug little prop- | 
erty from her grandmother. _ This, unknown to 
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Stingo, was so bequeathed that her husband 
could not command a cent of it; and in the 
event of her dying childless, both principal and 
interest became the property of her sisters or 
their heirs. 

Well, she did not live long—less than a year. 
She gradually wasted away, became melancholy, 
then insane, and then—she died. 

His second wife was wooed, and won, and al- 
most literally followed in the footsteps of her 
predecessor. He did not marry her for money, 
for she had very little; but in its stead she had a 
good trade, and Stingo resolved that opportunity 
should not be lacking to exercise the same. 
During his courtship he lay awake night after 
night, calculating the probable profits that would 
accrue from her labors; and in imagination he 
pocketed the bright little coins that she earned 
from morning till night. But all his matrimonial 
projects seemed destined to be blasted. Death 
really appeared to have a spite against him. He 
had scarcely began to realize his expected profits 
ere she, too, drooped and died; and the form so 
lately buoyant with health, was carried a worn 
skeleton to the silent tomb. After her death he 
lived alone in his old solitary mansion, and for a 
long time made no effort to replace her. It was 
evident that he thought the trouble and expense 
of getting married did not pay well. It was in 
vain that two disconsolate widows and various 
desponding spinsters besieged his citadel; its 
walls were as impregnable as the great wall of 
China. No! it would not pay. So, in default 
of a wife he bethought him of his soul. Death 
had twice entered his doors, and he knew that 
he was sure of one more visit from him. Al- 
though as certain as his neighbor of being an 
unwelcome guest, death would doabtless come. 
As he must then bid adieu to his vast earthly 
possessions, would it not be wise, he argued, to 
lay up a little treasure in heaven? So, without 
further ado, he became a professor of religion, 
joined the Church, and annually paid one dollar 
for the support of his pastor. 

It was curious to observe the ingenuity with 
which he would contrive to pay this sum with- 
out touching his gold. At one time, during the 
absence of the minister, he carried to his house a 
bushel of chestnuts; and although the minister's 
lady strongly objected to his generosity, and insisted 
that a peck would be an abundant supply, he left 
the whole, and on his way home called on the col- 
lector with the information that his subscription 
was paid. The next year a little, old wood-saw 
was brought into requisition. It was somewhat 
rickety, not having been used since the death 





of his father; but after being tinkered a little, 
and having the rust rubbed off, it looked as well 
as could be expected. It was presented as a 
Christmas gift to the pastor, and the collector | 
was immediately instructed to write “paid” by | 
the side of Stingo Grout’s subscription. A great | 
many anxious hours were necessarily spent in 
contriving means to liquidate this annual debt; 
it was a sore burden to him, but a burden that he 
durst not throw down, for his only hopes of end- 
less felicity rested upon these yearly acts of be- 
nevolence. : 

The days rolled on, and he became a gray- 
headed old man, and a Millerite. Rheumatism 
and gout crept in with Millerism, and to crown 
all, on his sixty-ninth birthday he was again 
married. But not to one of the little, meek Mrs. 
Grouts of former times. His new wife had not 
the slightest disposition to pine way, and die for 
his sake. She married him because he was rich, 
and the most ardent desire of her heart was to 
outlive him, so as to enjoy his wealth. He, on 
his part, was determined: that she should get as 
little as possible of it during his lifetime, and a | 
constant war raged between them from the first | 
hour of their union till the last, which continued 
just four months and two days. Lest she should 
be led into temptation, he slept every night with 
the keys of his money-box hugged to his bosom. 

Poor Mrs. Grout! She gave up at once all 
idea of outliving him. She was the wife of the 
richest man in Pinchville, and was obliged to 
beg of her poor neighbors to allay the cravings 
of ‘hanger. Her stomach rejected with absolute . 
loathing the coarse food that made up the bill of 
fare at home. It was the middle of winter, and 
she shook with cold and rage like a north-east 
hurricane. 

It was just at this time that Stingo performed 
the most brilliant action of his life. He acci- 
dentally saw one day on a piece of old newspa- 
per an advertisement of “Improved air-tight 
stoves.” They were “warranted to save half 
the fuel.” A bright idea, unthought of by the 
inventor, immediately popped into his brain; . 
namely, “If one stove will save half of the fuel, 
two stoves will save the whole.” There was 
nothing plainer in arithmetic than this. Here 
was a chance to economize. To be sure it would | 
require a considerable outlay at first, for he had — 
no stoves; but after turning the matter over and 
over in his mind, he decided to venture. It was | 
a great risk, but he risked it. So the stoves were | 
bonght, and set up side by side in the depths of 
an old-fashioned fireplace, in the largest room | 
in the house, and the old man sat down to enjoy — 
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himself. The wind roared down the wide chim- 
ney, and tossed his gray locks; his teeth chat- 
tered, and his hands trembled till the keys of 
his money-chest, which he held in them,” rang 
out a merry chime, to celebrate this most novel 


| way of warming up. Esquire Stingo Grout’s 








third wife could bear no more—she left his bed 
and board immediately. “ Listen, if you please, 
you old—Grout! You invisible pattern of a 
man! Why, you haven’t even the shadow of 
a soul—nothing but a gizzard, and that would 
have more room in the shell of an onion-seed, 
than a toad in the Atlantic Ocean! You'll. get 
your own porridge for supper, I reckon. You'll 
rub your own shins if they ache, after this, I be- 
lieve. Ugh! To think that I’ve thrown away 
four months of the very prime of. life, to wait on 
you! Shiver away! Click your old gums! Hug 
up to your precious stoves, and, here’s a towel to 
wipe off the sweat!” This was her parting salu- 
tation, short, but expressive. The old man an- 
swered not a word—it wouldn’t pay. So she 
“left him alone with his glory.” She testified 
afterward in court that she did it to save her life; 
that she would have frozen days before if she 
hadn’t kept boiling-hot with vexation. 

Again was Stingo sole inhabitant of his airy 
palace, alone with his gout and his rheumatism, 
his gold and his Millerism. There was not even 
a rat or mouse on the premises. The vermin 
were too knowing to stay where there was noth- 
ing to eat. But his great plan didn’t work well. 
The sort of warmth generated by his two stoves 
did not appear to agree with his complaint; and, 

hough he had deposited for safe-keeping a 

ge pile of silver under a quantity of ashes in 
one- of them, they seemed to fail altogether in 
answering the end for which they were par- 
chased. The old man’s joint grew stiff, and he 
looked haggard and gaunt. His hair and beard 
had grown. untrimmed and uncombed, till the 
children of the village shouted whenever they 
saw him, “A grizzly bear! a grizzly bear!” 

After the divorce of his third wife, he had in- 
wardly resolved to keep himself clear in future 
from all female incumbrances. He was finally 
convinced that they were altogether unprofitable. 
But -he now found himself in a grievous strait. 
He was fast becoming helpless, and he must 
either marry or hire an attendant. <A wife would 
require no wages, a hired domestic would. So, 
the balance being in favor of matrimony, he 
called in a passing neighbor, and deputed him 
with an offer of marriage to a middle-aged single 


| lady, who lived in a cottage near by, and who 


was dependent on her own labor for a livelihood. 





If it be true that for every man who is born into 
the world there is created but a single repre- 
sentative of the gentler part of humanity, it was 
certainly no credit to either sex that Stingo 
Grout, Esq., was now about to appropriate to 
himself his fourth wife. He was married to his 
first wife when she was but young, and he had 
always seemed to her what he seemed then—the 
veriest old miser in existence. But the prospect 
of her soon becoming a rich widow decided the 
question, and they were married. Yet the spring 
had no sooner revived than he revived. To'her 
unspeakable sorrow she found that he yet re 
tained a hardy constitution, likely to last as long 
as the Constitution of the United States. She 
was indignant. From motives of pure revenge 
she kindled a huge fire in one of his profitable 
stoves. She expected an outburst. of wrath; she 
chuckled to herself in anticipation of his rage; 
but she thought he was crazy when he came in. 
Without deigning to bestow a look upon his 
consort, his spouse, his relict in anticipation, he 
rushed furiously toward the stove, like an en- 
raged wild-cat robbed of her young. Without 
waiting for tongs or shovel, he pulled out the 
flaming brands with his naked hands, and dived 
into the very depths of the stove, blackening and 
blistering himself with the smoke and ashes, 
Mrs. Grout, terrified almost out of her wits, was 
about to run to the neighbors for help, when the 
cause of his sudden frenzy became apparent. 
She had built her fire over his hidden treasure. 
Blackened coins, dollars and half-dollars, and tea 
and tablespoons were spinning hotly about on 
the floor, while he madly tugged and raked 
among the glowing embers to save his melting 
treasure. This wasa run upon his bank that he 
had not anticipated. His dutiful wife was not 
idle; she slyly pocketed quite a little fortune 
of black dollars, and when the tumult subsided, 
she left him turning over his money with blis- 
tered hands, and literally sitting in dust and 
ashes. 

She never returned; but after a few weeks 
applied for and obtained a bill of divorce. She 
still lives in that little white cottage at the foot 
of the hill. The third Mrs. Grout boards with 
her; and Stingo seldom passes their door with his 
basket of shells without being saluted with a 
roar of merry laughter. 

He is a little over eighty years old, hale and 
vigorous, notwithstanding his feeble appearance, 
and presents few indications of soon resigning his 
wealth to others. He has no relatives, and al- 
though the possessor of countless riches, he has 
not a friend in the world. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ISLANDS OF PATMOS 
AND OF SAMOS. © - 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF V. GUERIN. 
BY ANNA BLACKWELL. 


REECE, like so many other eastern lands, no 

longer presents its ancient aspect. The 
forms of its hills and valleys, the diversified sur- 
faces of its plains are the same; so also is the 
brilliance of its sky, the limpid clearness of ‘its 
atmosphere, and the golden glory of the sunlight 
that pervades it. But its historic greenness has 
disappeared, especially along the banks of the 
streams; and if the traveler, penetrating inland, 
discovers here and there a valley showing some 
traces of verdure, he hails the rare spectacle as 
an oasis, and enjoys it as a surprise. 

This bareness of the face of the country is 
attributed, by some, to the destruction of the 
woods which formerly clothed the sides of the 
hills, and the consequent swelling of the river’s 
gently flowing rivulets which the tropes of the 
poets changed into as formidable streams, and 
which are now become so many torrents, carrying 
periodic devastation through the valleys. Others 
explain the change as resulting from want of cul- 
tivation, itself the result of the general paucity 
of labor and of capital. Both these causes have, 
doubtless, largely contributed to the deterioration 
every-where visible in this land of glorious sou- 
venirs. 

The Island of Samos has not escaped the 
action of this common doom; and, notwithstand- 
ing the richness of its resources and the delicious 
climate it enjoys, its physiognomy is that of the 
rest of Greece. And yet the names it bore iv 
ancient times prove it to have been crowned with 
forests of oak and of cypress, and covered with 
the densest foliage, and enameled with the gay- 
est flowers. An old author states that its fig- 
trees, vineyards, apple and olive orchards, and 
rose-gardens yielded a double harvest yearly; 
and so rich was this favored spot in the produc- 
tions of the field, the garden, the pasture, and 
the dairy, that the poets were never weary of ex- 


| tolling it as “‘a fair breast overflowing with abund- 
| ant nourishment.” 


At the present day the revenue of this island, 


| as of the rest of Greece, is derived mainly from 


its vineyards and olive-yards. The annual yield 
of the latter averages some $130,000; that of the 
latter amounts to no less than $240,000, two- 


| thirds of which sum are represented by its wines, 
| and one-third by its raisins. 


The olive oil of Samos, if skillfully prepared, 
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would fully equal the most delicate oil of Italy 
and France; its wines also might become an im- 
portant article of exportatiéh, were it not for the 
singular custom which prevails among the Samian 
wine-growers, of mixing with them a large pro- 
portion of the sap of their native pines, which 
gives them a pitchy flavor that seems to be as 
agreeable to native palates as it is disagreeable to 
foreign ones. 

Samos possesses valuable mines of iron, ocher, 
and emery, and quarries of marble and jasper. 
The white marble of Mounts Kastro and Kata- 
rouga are not equal in point of transparency and 
fineness of grain to those of Paros, Paxos, and 
the Pentelicon; but some of them are, neverthe- 
less, of remarkable beauty, and offer a shade of 
color which imitates flesh with a fidelity which 
caused them to be greatly in demand among the 
sculptors of antiquity. 

The work of M.'Guerin abounds in new and 
interesting details with regard to the three clas- 
sical curiosities of the island; namely, the mole 
of the port of the old city of Samos, the famous 
temple of Juno, of which there now remains but 
a single column, still standing, after the lapse of 
twenty-five centuries, on the deserted site of its 
former splendors, and, lastly, the subterranean 
canal which the Samians of othet days hollowéd ° 
out through the rocks and mountains in order to 
bring to their city a supply of water from the 
river Imbrasus. This latter monument, respect- 
ing which many erroneous statements have been 
put forth by modern travelers, -has been the object 
of diligent research on the part of our author, 
who has even succeeded, after long and careful 
explorations, in discovering vestiges of the labors 
of Eupalinus. 

But while following with all the ardor of anti- 
quarian research the lost traces of the construc- 
tions of classical days, he devotes much graphic 
description to the painting of the Samian popula- 
tion of the present day, with their habits, occupa- 
tions, customs, and superstitions; to the wild and 
picturesque scenery of the island, especially of 
its mountains, with their bold and savage beauty, 
and their dizzying precipices. 

The reader is thus conveyed from point to 
point, now gazing with delight on some fair hori- 
zon bounded by the sea, now looking upward to 
some magnificent mass of overhanging rock in 
a gleaming mountain-pass, now, transported to 
one of the steepest declivities of the Kerki hills, 
glances down with a shudder into the immense 
abyss of Panaretus—that strange and frightful 
orifice, some fifteen feet across, but of unknown 
depth, in which the stone which you drop as you 
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stand upon its mysterious edge is heard bounding 
and rebounding from the sides of the rock till 
the sounds, growing @ainter and fainter, become 
gradually inaudible; and in which, on windy 
days, when the sea is more than usually rough, 
the listener, though at a distauce of over three 
miles from the shore, seems to detect the vague 
roaring of the waves. 

A hundred years ago an inhabitant of a neigh- 
boring village, bent upon diseovering the secret 
of this abyss, caused himself to be let softly 
down by means of a stout rope firmly attached 
to his person. It is supposed that he must un- 
wittingly have set fire to this rope by the lighted 
waxen taper he held in his hand; for his com- 
panions, after the expiration of a few minutes, 
| having imagined that they heard a faint cry of 
distress, and no longer conscious of his weight, 
drew up the cord, the end of which was still 
burning. Since then the orifice has gone by the 
name of the unfortunate adventurer thus lost in 
its dark abyss. 

On another side of the same mountain, at an 
elevation of nearly 1,700 feet above the sea, is 
the Grotto of Our Lady of Distance, full of stal- 
actites and of enormous bones. The latter are 
regarded as sacred by the inhabitants, who believe 
them to be relics of a band of ascetics who for- 
merly inhabited this grotto, and whose spirits 
still haunt their old abode, revealing their mys- 
terious presence by the distant harmonies of their 
hymns, which are frequently heard issuing from 
it by belated peasants crossing the foot of the 
mountain. 

Patmos, viewed from the sea, does not present 

arid appearance of her sister isles. A profu- 
sion of green bushes cover the slopes of the 
mountains, and give them an appearance of fer- 
tility, but the interior of the island is none the 
less desolate and bare. Neither historian nor 
traveler would ever have bestowed a thought 
upon this barren rock, bathed and almost covered 
by the waters of the Mediterranean, if it had not 
been the place of sojourn of St. John, the scene 
of the apocalypse. 

The modern town of Patmos owes its exist- 
ence solely to the monastery of St. John, situated 
in its neighborhood, at the top of a hill some 
seven hundred feet above the sea; the monastery, 
in its turn, owing its existence to the grand tradi- 
tion which has consecrated the island. 

Upon the causeway leading from the port of 
Lascala to the monastery of St. John stand the 
buildings appropriated to the Greek school, which, 
for a long period, has enjoyed a well-merited repu- 
tation among all the islands of the archipelago. 
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“Having crossed the platform on which the 
school is built,” says our author, “you descend a 
stone staircase of thirty steps, and find yourself 
in the celebrated Grotto of the Apocalypse. This 
grotto is inclosed in a chapel dedicated to St, 
Anne, built upon its site, and of which it occu- 
pies the right-hand portion. It is thirteen feet 
long by four feet wide, and is divided into three 
parts by square pillars of very rude construction, 
In the first part, which forms the narthex, or ves- 
tibule, the roof is rounded; in the second, or 
sanctuary, it slants from west to east toward the 
chapel; its highest elevation is fourteen feet, and 
its lowest seven. The third portion answers to 
the catholicon of the Greek churches. In the 
floor are two drains cut out of the rock, and 
which formerly gave passage to the water which 
drifted through the roof from a spring which is 
now dry, or has been turned in some other direc- 
tion. 

“The screen of carved and gilded wood which 
divides the catholicon from the sanctuary is orna- 
mented with old paintings, the subjects of which 
are borrowed from the apocalypse. 

“Sueh is the exact description of the grotto 
which ancient and trustworthy traditions declare 
to have been the dwelling-place of St. Johmw 
writing the grand poem of the future.” ; 

The monastery of St. John possesses, affiong 
its archives, several golden bulls, the most curi- 
ous of which is the one granted By Alexis Com- 
nenis, A. D. 1088, to St. Christodoulos, the 
founder of the edifice. The empefor, in making 
over to the saint the full and entire ownership of 
the island, enumerates, in true lawyer-like style, 
the various privileges he is to enjoy. “The re 
pacity and extortionate pretensions of the fiscal 
arrangements of the empire,” remarks M. Guerin, 
“could not possibly be made more evident than 
by this official document.” 

Our author has also discovered, in the library 
of the monastery, the Greek manuscript of the 
famous legend of Prochorus, inserted in the 
second volume of the Bibliotheca mazimia Pa- 
trum, under the title of Prochori narratio de rebus 
gestis 8. Joannis. : 

This legend, evidently apocryphal, abounds, 
like so many others, in errors of all kinds and 
miracles of the most astounding character; but, 
like many others, it is also exceedingly interest- 
ing from the vividness of its local coloring, and 
the simple yet poetic grandeur of its descriptions. 

Among the numerous incidents it contains we 
may cite the curious passage containing the ac- 
count of the magician Kynops, who challenges 
the apostle to a trial of miraculous skill. The 
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magician, casting his eyes on a young man in the 
midst of the multitude, asks him where is his 
father? 

“He is dead,” answered the young man; “he 
was drowned at sea in a storm.” 

“Come,” cries Kynops, turning to St. John, 
“bring up this young man’s father from the deep.” 

“T am not come hither to bring the dead to 
life,” replies the apostle, ‘‘but to turn the living 
from their sins.” 

St. John has scarcely uttered these words be- 
fore Kynops throws himself into the sea, whence 
he speedily reappears, accompanied by a phantom 
which perfectly resembles the father of the young 
man he had addressed. 

Turning now to another person in the crowd, 
the magician asked him if he had a son. 

“I have no longer a son,” replies the man, 
much agitated by the question; “he was murdered 
by an assassin.” 

The magician again plunged into the sea, and 
reappeared, amid the plaudits of the crowd, ac- 
companied by two phantoms, one of whom bore 
a perfect resemblance to the murdered youth, and 
the other to his assassin. At the sight of these 
wonders the spectators throw themselves at the 
feet of the magician, exclaiming, “ Thou art great, 
O Kynops, and no one upon the earth is greater 
than thou!” 

Kynops, triumphant, loads St. John with con- 
tempt and insults. The apostle contents himself 
with declaring, in a tone of authority, that his 
prodigies will speedily be brought to an end. 

The crowd, indignant at this declaration, cry 
out that the old man is a blasphemer, fall upon 
him with fury, and at length leave him for dead 
upon the ground, covered with wounds and 
bruises. 

“Leave this place, all ye who hear me,” now 
orders the magician, “the wild dogs and the vul- 
tures will come in the night and will fitly dispose 
of the old man’s carcass.” 

Next day Kynops, having learned that the 
Christians had carried away the saint, and that he 
was still alive, commands the people to bring 
him back to the spot where he had performed 
the prodigies of his art on the preceding day. A 
vast crowd fills the port, and all eyes are fixed 
upon the magician. 

“ Attention!” cries the latter, as he once more 
plunges into the sea. 

As the magician disappears beneath the waves, 
St. John addresses a fervent prayer to the Al- 
mighty; a terrible noise is heard proceeding from 
the sea; then the waves are suddenly stilled, and 
an intense silence succeeds the noise. 








“For three days and three nights,” says the 
manuscript, “the multitude remained upon the 
shore, calling loudly upgm Kynops and vainly 
imploring him to return.” 

When the sea is calm a sunken rock, offering 
some resemblance to a human body, is visible 
below the waters in the wéstern part of the port, 
not far from the little chapel of 8t. John. This 
rock is devoutly believed by the inhabitants to 
be the petrified body of the magician Kynops. 
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THE PLEASURES OF THE SENSES. 
BY J. D. BELL. 

VERY man is constitutéd capable of holding 

an elevated and pleasurable correspondence 

with external nature. The human soul has win- 

dows which are for more than merely letting in 


light and air—and it has doors which are fF 


more than simply giving ingress and egress to 
rude and hurrying necessities. Else why was 
our world made as it is?—made a world of charm- 
ing curves and colors, of fine proportions and 
forms, of fair verdures and blooms? Why were 
the waters of the rivers made so pure and limpid? 
Why were grand gorges and ravines prepared for 
the out-letting streams of the great lakes to fall, 
and rage, and sparkle, and dash, and foam in? 
Why were the plants made to grow in attractive 
greenness and exhale in breathings of sweet fra- 
grance? These are things almost entirely value- 
less, in the sense of being positive sources of 
worldly gain. And so are myriads of other 
things that might be named. The snow-flake is 
no better, to the incorrigible utilitarian, for pos- 
sessing its inimitable form, the rain-drop no better 
for yielding its wonderful spectrum, the clouds 
no better for their varied versions of the sun- 
shine. What to him is the value of the odorous 
flower, or the green garniture of the tree, or the 
beautiful waving of the growing grain-field? 
Such a man wants nothing to do with what you 
call beauty. He can not speculate upon your 
rainbows, and waterfalls, and flower-odors, and 
fine motions. Ask him how he would have had 
the world made if he had had the planning of it, 
and the substance of his answer would, no doubt, 
be the picture which James Hamilton draws, in 
the course of describing the sort of sublunary 
scene that would probably now surround us, had 
our Creator designed the present earth to be a 
mere living-place and lodging-place for man: “A 
big, round island, half of it arable, and half of it 
pasture, with a clump of trees in one corner, and 
a magazine of fuel in another, might have held 
and fed ten millions of people; and a hundred 
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islands, all made on the same pattern, big and 
round, might have held and fed the population 
of the globe.” Hencegpyour utilitarian reasoner 
would go on to say, how useless all this gaudy 
decoration laid out on the old forests! How use- 
less the brilliant hues of your ripening fruitage! 
How useless your gardens of roses, and dahlias, 
and lilies, and lilacs! Why was not every pea- 
cock feathered like yonder plain, egg-producing 
fowl? Of what use is the clumsy beetle’s shin- 
ing speckles and hues? Is the world to be esti- 
mated any higher, because there are green leaves, 
and red fruit-rinds, and gay blossoms, and bright- 
colored feathers, and glittering insects in it? 

What, he would continue to ask, is the value 
of all your famous fine arts? Can your statues, 
and paintings, and musical compositions, and 
architectural superfluities, and waxen finger-work 
bear any comparison, in solid worth, with well- 
built ships, and storehouses, and banking build- 
ings, or with bushels of clean wheat and corn? 

Of this character the views of the whole great 
race of money-seekers may be said to partake, 
less or more. 

And what lesson is to be learned here? Why, 
this—that man is ever in danger of ignoring the 
true uses of created things, and the true objects 
of life. The matter stated fairly stands thus: 
Here is a world before us. We find it, upon ex- 
amination, to be constructed and fitted out on the 
principle of an exquisite variety in arrangement. 
It is not all rock. There is provision made for 
the grinding down of rock into soil, and for the 
forming and filling of great reservoirs and chan- 
nels of water. Again, we find that the earthy 
portion of our world not only produces the 
grasses, and grains, and trees, and numerous other 
things indispensable to animal life, but also ten 
thousand things, which, considered with exclusive 
reference to their tendency and adaptation to 
afford direct sustenance to such a life, must be 
declared to be almost entirely superfluous. The 
grasses furnish food for brute animals; the grains 
feed both man and beast. From the woody sub- 
stance of the trees houses are made, tools con- 
structed, and fuel furnished. Now, by means of 
these and other productions, it is easy to see 
how men might be able to gain wealth and live 
luxuriously. 

And were the world furnished with things no 
higher in rank, one might reasonably presume, 
perhaps, that mere gain and luxury would be 
goodly objects of human pursuit. But in creat- 
ing the earth, the Maker of it obviously had in 
view something besides simply supplying the 
foundation and material for fertile lands, and 








sheltering roofs, and riches, and an easy living. 
The mind of man was taken into view, as a thing 
of more importance than all things else. And 
hence we find the variety in creation, extending 
on, beautifully and impressively, in all directions, 
Every thing has its peculiar something to invite 
and fix curiosity. There are more colors than 
one, more sounds than one, more odors than one, 
more tastes than one, more forms than one. Na- 
ture is never really monotonous. No two things, 
or effects, in all the realms of the universe are 
just alike. The same laws, it is true, prevail 
throughout creation, but they never produce en- 
tirely the same results in any two centers of oper- 
ation. Similarity, not sameness, is the kind of 
likeness predicable of nature. So it is with 
water-drops, with grains of sand, with fishes, 
with trees, with beasts, with men. And then 
there is an internal as well as an external variety 
in creation. What substance is there that has 
net its interesting secret? What receiver is en- 
tirely hollow? Torricelli committed a scientific 
blunder when he published to the world that he 
had produced a perfect vacnum. “Nature abhors 
a vacuum.” There ig no space so void that it 
has not still its unduiating atmosphere, and there 
is nothing so little as to be without its history of 
dramatic changes. . 

Have you ever thought what a grand ta 
teacher our world is to all those who move upon 
her surface, with their senses open, and their 
minds endued with a proper relish for truth and 
beauty? She has lessons and illustrations suited 
to every style of character and business of life. 
Not the lover of landscapes merely has laid open 
to him her instructive and picturesque pages. 
He has only his own portion. To him there are 
the beauties and glories of surface-scenery; of 
the plains, and hills, and mountains, as they ap- 
pear to the eye. It is his to take delight in 
fields and forests, in wild streams and stately 
flowing rivers, in cataracts and rain-storms, in 
craggy rocks and banks of drifting sand. The 
man of a meditative and philosophic turn of 
mind has his portion also. There is instruction 
to be communicated to him from innumerable 
ambuscades of earnest life. It is his to uncom- 
pound the flashing water, and handle its separate 
gases with a beautiful adroitness. It is his to 
penetrate through the rough bark of the tree, and 
trace the mysterious meanderings of its fine sap- 
currents up and down the hairlike fibers of the 
wood. It is his to see in every bird that flies 
more than a mere feathered soarer and songster. 
He traces the splendid provisions made for aiding 
it in its flight; peers into its bones, and takes 
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notice that each one is filled with a marrow of 
air; examines its respiratory system, and perceives 
that there are large air-cells distributed in various 
parts of its body, which combine with its ever- 
expanded lungs to make its specific gravity as 
small as possible. He takes his station in the 
forest and compares one bright bird with another, 
and thus ascertains the features and habits of dif- 
ferent species and genera. He follows the fair 
creatures in their migratory journeys, wondering 
who taught lessons of geography to them; and 
sitting down in the shade of the summer foliage, 
or “lying on sunny slopes of half-holidays,” he 
listens to their clear, full melodies, and asks him- 
self if there will ever a time come when the 
long-heard language of those sweet songs will be 
literally translated. 

It is also a part of the meditative man’s de- 
lightful intercourse with nature to see in every 
little animal that burrows, or buzzes, or sends 
forth its shrill voice around him, more than a life 
of insignificant acts and experiences. The dull 
fly reveals to him throngh the microscope its 
myriad eyes, and in pellucid and apparently un- 
inhabited drops of water, by the assistance of the 
same instrument, he catches glimpses of innu- 
merable aquatic existences, stirring with a sur- 
prising celerity of Jimb and vigor of respiration. 
He goes, with the ant, down into its subterranean 
settlement, and learns the laws and customs of 
its busy community—with the spider to its re- 
tirement, and watches the working of its wonder- 
ful loom—with the polyp to its coral residence, 
and beholds the eternal motion of that ever-dying 
and ever-multiplying race of minute beings, 
whose skeletons form the texture of mighty 
ocean reefs and solid continents. 

With a delectable astonishment he follows in- 
sects through that strange metamorphosis which 
can only be traced, never explained; and which 
attaches, and will ever attach to those tribes that 
pass it, the association of a sacred and heavenly 
hope. He alone enjoys to the fullness of a 
serene interest the impressive beauty of this 
scene of more than magical transformation, this 
vision of visions, in insect |i2>. 

Who may not be furnished with revelations 
and lessons from the world’s many-leaved text- 
book and widely varied teachings, that shall be 
attractive and inspiring enough to effectually cure 
discontent, and beguile even grief of its burden 
and melancholy care? 

You who feel the pressure of a crushing lan- 
guor, and who worry your friends and physician, 
on the fairest days, with plaintive recitals of dull, 
lonely, morbid experience, go out into nature and 





learn to sing with her bitds, and swim with her 
fishes, and run with her brooks, and grow with 
her trees, and bloom with her flowers, and exult 
with her spirited races of voluntary life, and 
your heart will then become young again, and 
your face will regain its glow and blush of hearty 
health. You who have grown tired of books, 
and have lost your ambition to conquer problems 
that puzzle the intellect, and to achieve achieve- 
ments that tax its native energies, and who sit 
for long hours with. an aching brow and blood- 
shot eye in your close, poorly ventilated prison- 
room of a studio, wondering what has become of 
your old heroism, go out and make many nimble 
steps on the bosom of the large, fair world; try 
the crystal air for a beautiful while; drink from 
the embowered springs that bubble forth from 
the distant hill-sides and ledges of rock, and, I 
tell you the blessed truth, you will return to 
your chair and your desk of study with a phys- 
ical frame renewed through and through, and 
with mental faculties eager and clamorous again 
for earnest action. You who have too long con- 
fined yourself to the beaten path of your chosen 
profession, and are fast becoming almost entirely 
detached from the interests of the great family 
of mankind in the selfish abstraction of your 
narrow schemes, and little dusty labors, let me 
urge you to go out often under the “heavens of 
the Lord” and see how vast the universe is, and 
save yourself from the insignificance and useless- 
ness of a life whose activities are all wasted upon 
insulated concerns, even as the waters of the 
desert fountain are drank up by a little patch of 
dry, barren sand. You who have lost your early 
roundness of body and ruddiness of complexion 
by hard, sedentary toil, and have grown pale, and 
sharp-featured, and crooked, go out into the fields 
and upon the highlands, and walk, and run, and 
rejoice a little there each day in the sunshine, 
and in the rain, and in the wind, and, almost be- 
fore you know it, you will find yourself changed 
from a ghastly, moving skeleton into an erect 
man, robed in a blooming and beautiful carnation. 
Yes, and let every body visit and commune with 
nature often and often. Let a taste for harmoni- 
ous, and grand, and sublime scenes be constantly 
cultivated by the young and by the old. Let 
not the soul be warped into any narrow channel 
of action and experience. Go forth at morning, 
go forth at evening, thou citizen, thou mechanic, 
thou merchant, thou farmer, thou writer, thou 
Christian, and come not back to thy labors till 
thou art sure that thy heart has been made 
better, thy soul more vigorous, thine eyes more 
brilliant, and thy laugh more rich and racy. 
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It is almost remarkable that men, generally, 
do so ignore the higher design of those delicate 
organs of sense with which their souls are fur- 


| nished. Swift, in his “Tale of a Tub,” says that 
| “those entertainments and pleasures we most 


value in life are such as dupe and play the wag 
Taking the case of the great 
part of mankind into view, this assertion of the 
distinguished Dean will be seen to carry a good 
deal of truth in it. Show-boxes always have 
more eyes to look into them than telescopes, and 
practiced jugglers have always more eager groups 
around them than professors of experimental sci- 
ence, Almost the whole circle of what may be 
called fashionable amusements are but mere tem- 
porary illusions of the senses. What pleasure- 
seeker has not, at some time or other, in a mo- 
ment of calm, sober reflection, asked himself 
where the real pleasure is of the gay dance and 
of the dainty party, of stylish excursions and the 
affected intercourse of gorgeous parlors? “How 
fading and insipid,’ says the same unequaled 
satirical humorist, from whom [ just quoted, “do 
all objects accost us that are not conveyed in the 
vehiele of delusion! How shrunk is every thing 
as it appears in the glass of nature! So that if 
it were not for the assistance of artificial medi- 
ums, false lights, refracted angles, varnish, and 
tinsel, there would be a mighty level in the felic- 
ity and enjoyment of men,” 

Alas! too many do not stop long to see where 
the springs of human happiness are to be found 
bubbling beautifully forever, They never fully 
learn the great truth, that life can be made lively 
and jubilant only by having daily recourse to 
entertainments that are able to keep the soul ever 
earnest, and young, and blooming. 

A few, in every age, have rightly esteemed the 
pleasures that take their rise directly in the 
senses. The poets, in this respect, have always 
been, and will never cease to be, a race by them- 
selves. And, indeed, am I not warranted in say- 
ing that it is an implanted susceptibility, or an 
early derived habit, of appreciating the beauty 
of sense-objects, that originally gives the poetic 
bent to the mind? What is poetry, in reality, 
but scene-painting? The scenes are sometimes 
ideal ones, to be sure; but are not the ideals of 
them, at least, as much dependent upon copying 
from nature as upon a creative imagination? 
John Foster calls the poetic susceptibility physio- 
pathy, and defines it to be “the faculty of per- 
vading all nature with one’s own being, so as to 
have a perception, a life, an ageney in all things.” 
Ask any true poet when and where he first felt 
the ravishment of the poetic afflatus, and he will 








tell you that it was when and where the mighty 
spell of natural external beauty, grandeur, and 
power first threw its conquering witcheries over 
him. He waked up, on some fine morning, and 
went out into nature as he had often done before, 
But hitherto he had felt no higher impulse or 
inspiration than one may suppose to be common 
to a little laughing animal. The wonderful world 
had made but feeble and evanescent impressions 
upon him. He had not cared much for the 
golden sky of the east that heralds the daybreak, 
or for the virgin freshness of the auroral air, or 
for the highlands that gleam with exultation at 
catching the rising sun’s first outburst of dazzling 
glory. But at last the vision morning has dawned 
upon his soul. Old things now are passed away, 
and, behold! all things are become new. His 
senses are for once fully open, The eye is sur- 
prised with what it sees, the ear with what it 
hears, the fingers with what they touch, the nos- 
trils with what they smell, the tongue with what 
it tastes. And as heartily as the delighted van- 
guard of the ten thousand retreating Greeks, un- 
der Xenophon, exclaimed, “The sea! the sea!” 
when from the mountain-summits, that had long 
cut off the dear sight, they at last caught a full 
glimpse of their native waters, so heartily is this 
new-born man ready now, in his enraptured spirit, 
to shout, and shont on, “The beautiful! the 
beautiful!” 

Nervously, and in language confirmatory of 
the preceding account, has one of the poets sung: 

“O what a vision were the stars, 
When first I saw them burn on high, 
Rolling along like living cars 

Of light for gods to journey by!” 
Old Homer must have once, in somewhat of this 
manner, had his poetical daybreak; and it may 
be he experienced its ravishing revelation of 
glory, or some one of those shining island shores 
of the deep resounding Aigean—that sea to which 
the Iliad so often makes eloquent and sonorous 
allusion, 

The pleasures of the more elevated senses fill 
up a vacancy and satisfy a demand in individual 
experience which can not be filled and satisfied 
by any other delight, At the same time that 
they are not to be considered as the highest of 
human enjoyments, they must be regarded as far 
from being the most inferior and undignified. 
They obviously hold an intermediate rank be- 
tween organic and purely intellectual pleasures, 
The eye and the ear have been distinguished by 
philosophers, from all the other organs of sense, 
by the entire absence of any felt physical im- 
pression in the performance of their functions. 
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There seems to be, at most, merely a partition, so 
to speak, of fine gauze, separating the soul from 
the retina and the tympanum. Sensation and 
perception are thus made, in these cases, to ap- 
pear to be merged into one and the same experi- 
ence. Indeed, the mind here can, with mueh 
propriety, be said to more than perceive by means 
of sense instruments—it perceives through them. 
This fact is justly thought, by Lord Kames, to 
attach a high significance to eye-pleasures and 
ear-pleasures, To the mind they are conceived 
to be more recreative and refreshing than the 
pleasures that take their rise in the senses of 
touch, taste, and smell. Fair sights and exqui- 
site sounds go to the soul, without any loss on 
their passage. Like messengers, bringing good 
cheer, they steal in upon the drowsy faculties of 
the mind, and, to speak figuratively, pass round 
a soft, rejuvenating wine to them; drive away 
corroding care; silence the plaintive voice of 
moping discontent; wake up dozing ‘dullness, and 
shame him till he blushes; and worry yawning, 
plethoric indolence off to his fields of action and 
duty. 

Unfortunate, indeed, is that man who has never 
cultivated his eye to a nice seeing, and his ear 
to a dainty hearing. How such a man must 
mope and grovel upon the earth! He can sec 
how to eat and drink; he can see how to keep 
accounts; he can see the twinkle of gold and 
silver, and to tell, perhaps, whether this or that 
bank note is a good bill or not; but, alas! he has 
no eye for the sun-gilt hills, or the green of the 
grass, or the rainbow on the clouds. He can hear 
the sound of his spoken name, and the voices of 
his friends and flatterers; but he has no ear for 
the melody of the bird or the harp of the insect, 
for the treble of the wind or the bass of the 
thunder-storm. 

“In those vernal seasons of the year,” says 
John Milton, “ when the air is soft and pleasant, it 
were an injury and sullenness against nature not 
to go out and see her riches and partake in her 
rejoicings with heaven and earth.’ Not a few 
are guilty of this “injury and sullenness”’ against 
nature from year to year. Spring and summer 
put on all their gorgeous drapery and sing all 
their rich songs for nothing, to most men, in our 
cities and rural districts. They sweat on, trade 
on, speculate on, worry on, day after day, amid 
the din, and dust, and cares of their chosen 
spheres of business, cultivating only some little 
corner of the soul, and, too often, only that paltry 
little corner which is the seat of an ever-hanker- 
ing and ever-gorging acquisitiveness. They re- 


sort to but few if any entertainments that tend 








to refine and elevate the mind, at the same time 
that they preserve its vigor and vivacity. And 
hence they have no springs within them to gush 
out perennially in hearty benevolence and genial 
joy. They are men—I speak of the majority 
of our business men—and I say they are men 
who carry a perpetual old age in their hearts and 
in their bones. I have known—and you, dear 
reader, have also known—individuals of this class, 
who seemed to grudge the very ground which 
@h unappropriated erystal brook had to glide 
over, and who, no doubt, would have been ready, 
at any moment, if they had thought the propo- 
sition cauld be realized, to. propose to Nature to 
make an economical change in her present man- 
ner of investing her stock, and bestow upon cot- 
ton plantations, and grain fields, ‘and fruit 
orchards, the wealth of beauty she expends in 
adorning birds and garden blossoms. As one of 
our modern travelers in the east has pointedly 
observed of this class of “ angular-faced” utili- 
tarians, “A palm-tree is to them a good post to 
shoot a pigeon from; Dendera is a ‘rum old con- 
cern,’ and a crocodile is better than Karnak.’”’* 

And, then, what bleak, cheerless faces most of 
these men carry! The whole atmosphere about 
them seems to betoken lowery weather. They 
have no happy, winning smiles to greet you with, 
no mild, joy-kindled eyes to look into yours and 
beget within you a cheerful self-possession. 

I love shining, glowing, joyous faces. Who 
does not love them? I think there is nothing, 
among all the bright and attractive things of 
earth, that can compare with a joyous face—a 
face that has a heart and a soul in it all the time. 
Such faces, I had almost said, are mirrors of 
Heaven! How they can startle up one’s dull 
spirits and drive his pulses off the sullen creep to 
the chirping run! How they can turn men from 
wolves into gazelles! I had rather meet a pleas- 
ant, rosy, smiling face—what the poet Goethe 
calls a é 

“Sweet, heaven-lighted countenance "— 
on one of your cold, damp mornings, than to 
stumble upon a heap of California gold-dust. 
God bless the man or woman that trots along 
through this world without ever complaining, 
and meets every body with a cordial “How do 
you do, neighbor? I am well myself.” 

Have you ever thought, reader, what a contrast 
there is between a joyous and an unjoyous face? 
One is summer, the agher winter; one a draught of 
rich nectar, the other four-year-old vinegar. 

I hate to meet some men. I declare sometimes 





° Bayard Taylor. 
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that I will not meet them, and pass to the other 
side of the street, or yet over the fence and go 
“across lots.” 

Who would wish to meet a professedly civil- 


_ ized man that has the countenance of a barbarian? 


Who would not be willing to make many steps, 


| even through Canada thistles, rather than come 


in contact with a face that never gleams in gen- 
erous answer to the healthful influence of nature? 

Said Sir Walter Scott, “Give me an honest 
laughtet!” And said one of his retainers, “Sir 
Walter speaks to every man as if he were his 
blood relation.” Such a man it could not but be 
a pleasure to meet any where and every-where, 
at any time and at all times. SoIsay. When 
this kind of men walk in the old paths they seem 
like new paths. The very air is redolent of their 
breath, and every fresh sentence they utter seems 
to make their native tongue rich in good and 
noble words. 

I would sincerely trust that I have not given 
offense in what I have thus written about those 
of our men of business who, as the penalty for 
having foolishly mistaken the true manner of 
living, are doomed to a life of ungenial and more 


or less selfish abstraction. And let me say here, 


that if any one of this too numerous <class should 
chance to rid himself of the shackles of his mis- 
used profession long enough to read these para- 
graphs, I would have him mark the protestation 
I am just ready to make, that nothing I have 
said has been ill-meant. No, dear friend of the 
farm, or of the trade, you who have lost the early 
sunny luster of your eyes, and the youthful heal- 
ing freshness of your countenance, and the clear 
musical intonation of your voice—lost the at- 
tractiveness of all these bright, winning, priceless 
charms, long, long ere time has begun to warn 
you with grizzled locks of approaching years of 
senility, never, believe me, never would this pen 
wish to wrong you. It would simply tell you 
how crudily you have wronged yourself. And 
with that kindliness of expression, due from 
brother to brother in the intercommunion of the 
great brotherhood of man, it would urge you, 
and it would entreat you, even in the day of 
your firmly welded habits, to strive faithfully and 
struggle nobly, during the remaining years of 
life, to undo those corroding chains that have 
sent a harsh rust through your once bounding 
blood! 
e 

Monrz pleasing than the dew-drops that sparkle 
upon roses, are the tears that pity gathers upon 
the cheek of beanty. 





‘ GLEN ELGIN. 


BY AMANDA T. JONES. “s 

Sometimes, when my lip has forgotton its mirth,* ” 

When the pain in my heart makes me weary, of 
earth, ~— 

When my cheek hath grown wet with the fast-fall- 
ing tears, 

I love to remember my earliest years. 


Glen Elgin, my home! I remember it well, M 

Where, bright in its beauty, the cataract fell; 

Where the sun-painted rainbow smiled sweet on the 
spray, 

And the crane, and the king-fisher, watched for their 
prey. 

I remember the bower that the long branches made 

O’er the brake and the dwarf-yew, that grew in the 
shade; 

Where the robin trilled sweetly his beautiful song, 

And the creek, with low laughter, went rippling 4 
along; 


Where I laved my bare feet in its clear running tide; 

And sprang o’er the wild, rugged rocks by its side; 

And climbed through the rough, tangled thicket to 
search : 

For the tart sumach-drupe and the fragrant black 
birch. 


I remember the place where so often I stood, 

*"Neath the rock, by the spring, in the depth of the 
wood; 

Where the Solomon’s seal decked the green, mossy 
bed, 

And the Jack-in-the-pulpit was nodding his head. 


I remember the course of the bright-leaping rill, 

As it stole from the spring down the side of the 
hill; 

Where the light was so dim, all the long summer 
day, 

And the jewel-weed blossomed impatient and gay. 


Tis years since I wandered,’a light-hearted child, 

Through the depth of that valley, so tangled and 
wild; 

Since I gathered the pale, purple flowers of the 
glade, 

And bounded in glee by the foaming cascade. 


I am wiser, perhaps, yet so little of woe 

Did my soul, in its freshness and purity, know, 
That I love to remember, wherever I roam, 
The lovely Glen Elgin, my happiest home. 


———— 


HIGH AND LOW. 


I sgz, those who are lifted highest on 

The hill of honor, are nearest to the 

Blasts of envious fortune; while the low 

And humble valley fortunes are far more secure. 
Humble valleys thrive with their bosoms full 
Of flow’rs, when hills melt with lightning, and 
The rough anger of the clouds. Forp. 
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ISBEL LUCAS. 
A HEROINE OF HUMBLE LIFE. 


BOUT thirty-five years ago, a woman of the 
name of Isbel Lucas kept a small lodging- 


| house in the southern suburbs of Edinburgh. 


She was the daughter of a respectable teacher in 
the city, who, at his death, had bequeathed to 
her, as his sole surviving relation, about £300, 
together with the furniture of a house. The lat- 
ter part of the legacy suggested to her the pro- 


| priety of endeavoring to support herself by keep- 


ing lodgings, while the part which consisted in 
money promised to stand effectually between her 
and all the mischances that could be expected to 
befall her in such a walk of life. She accord- 
ingly, for several years, let one or two rooms to 
students and other persons, and thus contrived to 
live very decently, without trenching upon her 
little capital, till at length she attained the dis- 
creet age of two-and-forty. 

Isbel had at no period of life been a beauty. 
She had an iron-gray complexion, and a cast of 
features bespeaking rather strength of eharacter 
than feminine grace. She was now less a beauty 
than ever; and for years had tacitly acknowl- 
edged her sense of the fact, by abandoning all 
those modes and materials of dress which women 
wear so long as they have any thoughts of mat- 
rimony. Where, however, is the woman at that, 
or any more juvenile period of life, in whose 


| bosom the spark of love lies dead beyond recall? 





| If any such there be, Isbel’s was not of the 


number. 

Among her lodgers was an individual of the 
name of Fordyne, who kept a grocer’s shop of 
an inferior order in the neighborhood. This per- 
son gave himself out for a native of the Isle of 
Man, and stated that he had made a little money 
as mess-man to a militia regiment, by which he 
had been enabled to set up in business. He was 
a large, dark, coarse man, of about five-and-thirty, 
with a somewhat unpromising cast of face, and a 
slight twist in his left eye. Fordyne seemed to 
be a man of great industry and application, and 
used to speak of his circumstances as agreeable 
in every respect, except that he wanted a wife. 
This, he said, was a great want. There were 
many things about his shop which no one but a 
female could properly attend to. Without such 
a he!pmate things were continually going wrong; 
but with her all would go right. One point, 
however, he must be clear about; she who should 
be his wife would require to bring something with 
her, to add to his stock, and buy the necessary 
house furniture. He cared little about good 





looks, if there was good sense; and, indeed, a 
woman of some experience in the world would 
answer his purpose best. : 

Honest Isbel began in a little while to turn all 
these matters in her mind. She one day took a 
steady look at Fordyne, and discovered that he 
had a good upright carriage of body, and that, 
though his mouth was of the largest, yet his 
teeth were among the best she had ever seen. 
Next time she visited his shop, she took a glance 
at the room behind, and found that it had a nice 
out-look upon Salisbury Crags. Fordyne, observ- 
ing that she glanced into his back-shop, invited 
her to come in and see what a fine house he had, 
for such in reality it was, though unfurnished. 
Isbel very quickly saw that there was one capital 
bedroom, a parlor, a kitchen, and a vast variety 
of closets, where the things could be “put off 
one’s hand.” Qne press, Mr. Fordyne showed, 
was already furnished, being tenanted by a huge 
dram-bottle, and a server full of short-bread, 
which, he said, had been lately required to treat 
his customers, on account of the new year. Of 
this he made Isbel a partaker, drinking in his 
turn to her good health, and a good mano ber . 


before the next recurrence of the season. Thié: . 


exchange of compliments did. not take place 
without some effect. Isbel ascended the stair in 
a kind of reverie, and found herself entering the 
next door above, instead of her own, before she 
was aware. Ina month thereafter the two were 
married. 

Three days after the nuptials, Mrs. Fordyne 
was sitting in her little parlor, waiting supper for 
her husband and reflecting on the step she was 
about to take next day; namely, the transferrence 
of her household furniture to the apartments be- 
hind Fordyne’s shop, and the surrender of her 
little fortune into his hands. Her eye happened, 
in the course of her cogitations, to wander to a 
portrait of her father, which hung opposite; and 
as she gazed on it, she could hardly help think- 


ing that its naturally stern and even sour features 


assumed an expression still sterner and sourer. 
No doubt this was the mere effect of some in- 
ward pleading of conscience, for she could not 
but acknowledge secretly to herself, that the step 
she had taken was not of that kind which her 
parent would have approved. She withdrew her 
eyes with a disturbed mind, and again looked 
musingly toward the fire, when she thought she 
heard the outer door open, and a person come in. 
At first she supposed that this must be her hus- 
band, and she began, therefore, to transfer the 
supper from the fire to the table. On listening, 
however, she heard that the footsteps were 
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accompanied by the sound of a walking-cane, 
which assured her that it could not be Fordyne. 
She stood for a minute motionless and silent, and 
distinctly heard the sound as of an old man 
walking along the passage with a stick—sounds 
which at once brought to her recollection her de- 
parted father. She sank into her chair, the 
sounds died away in the distance, and almost at 
that minute her husband came in to cheer her, 
calling to the servant as he passed, in his loud 
and boisterous way, that she had stupidly left 
the outer door open. 

Though Isbel Lucas had committed a very im- 
prudent action in marrying a man who was a 
perfect stranger to her, nevertheless the predom- 
inating feature of her mind was prudence. The 
impression just made upon her senses were of a 
very agitating nature, yet, knowing that it was 
too late to act upon them, she concealed her 
emotions. There could be no doubt that she had 
received what in her native country is called a 
“warning;” yet, conceiving that her best course 
was to go on and betray no suspicion, she never 
faltered in any of her promises to her husband. 
She was next day installed in Mr. Fordyne’s own 
house, to whom, in return, she committed a sum 
rather above £400; for to that extent had she in- 
creased her stock in the course of her late em- 
ployment. 

For some time matters proceeded very well. 
Her husband professed to lay out part of her 
money upon those goods which he had formerly 
represented himself as unable to buy. His habits 
of application were rather increased than dimin- 
ished, and a few customers of a more respectable 
kind than any he had hitherto had, began to fre- 
quent the shop, being drawn thither in considera- 
tion of his wife. Among the new articles he 
dealt in was whisky, which he bought in large 
quantities from the distillers, and sold wholesale 
to a number of the neighboring dealers. By and 
by this branch of his trade seemed to outgrow all 
the rest, and he found himself occasionally obliged 
to pay visits to the places where the liquor 
was manufactured, in order to purchase it at the 
highest advantage. His wife in a little while 
became accustomed to his absence for a day or 
two at atime, and having every reason to believe 
that his affairs were in a very prosperous state, 
began to forget all her former misgivings. 

On one occasion he left her on what he de- 
scribed as a circuit of the Highland distilleries, 
intending, he said, to be absent for at least a 
week, and carrying with him money to the 
amount of nearly £1,000, which he said he 
would probably spend upon whisky before he 








came back. Nothing that could awaken the 
least suspicion occurred at their parting; but next 
day, while his wife superintended matters in the 
shop, she was surprised when a large bill was 
presented, for which he had made no provision, 
On inspecting it, she was still further surprised to 
find that it referred to a transaction which she 
understood at the time to be a ready-money one, 
Having dismissed the presenter of the bill, she 
lost no time in repairing to the counting-house of 
a large commission house in Leith, with which 
she knew her husband to have had large transac- 
tions. There, on making some indirect inquiries, 
she found that his purchases, instead of being 
entirely for ready money, as he had represented 
to her, were mostly paid by bills, some of which 
were on the point of becoming due. It was now 
but too apparent that the unprincipled man had 
taken his final leave of her and his creditors, 
bearing with him all the spoil that his ingenuity 
could collect. 

Isbel Lucas was not a person to sit down in 
idle despair on such an event. She was a steady 
Scotchwoman, with a stout heart for a difficulty; 
and her resolution was soon taken. She instantly 
proceeded to the Glasgow coach-offices, and as- 
certained, as she expected, that a man answering 
to the description of her husband had taken 
place for that city the day before. The small 
quantity of money that had been collected in the 
shop since his departure she put into her pocket; 
the shop she committed to the porter and her old 
servant Jenny; and, having made up a small 
bundle of extra clothes, she set off by the coach 
to Glasgow. On alighting in the Trongate the 
first person she saw was a female friend from 
Edinburgh, who asked, with surprise, how she 
and her husband happened to be traveling at the 
same time? “Why do you ask that question?” 
inquired Isbel. “Because,” replied the other, “I 
shook hands with Mr. Fordyne yesterday, as he 
was going on board the Isle of Man steamboat at 
the Broomielaw.” This was enough for Isbel. 
She immediately ascertained the time when the 
Isle of Man steamboat would next sail, and, to 
her great joy, found that she would not be two 
days later than her husband in reaching the 
island. On landing in proper time at Douglas, in 
Man, she found her purse almost empty; but her 
desperate circumstances made her resolve to 
prosecute the search, though she should have to 
beg her way back. 

It was morning when she landed at Douglas. 
The whole forenoon she spent in wandering about 
the streets, in the hope of encountering her faith- 
Jess husband, and in inquiring after him at the 
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inns, At length she satisfied herself that he 
must have left the town that very day for a re- 
mote part of the island, and on foot. She im- 
mediately set out upon the same road, and with 
the same means of conveyance, determined to 
sink with fatigue, or subject herself to any kind 
of danger, rather than return without accomplish- 
ing her object. At first the road passed over a 
moorish part of the country; but after proceeding 
several miles it began to border on the sea, in 
some places edging the precipices which over- 
hung the shore, and at others winding into deep 
recesses of the country. At length, on coming 
to the opening of a long reach of the road, she 
saw a figure, which she took for that of her hus- 
band, just disappearing at the opposite extremity. 
Immediately gathering fresh strength, she pushed 
briskly on, and, after an hour’s toilsome march, 
had the satisfaction, on turning a projection, to 
find her husband sitting right before her on a 
stone. 

Fordyne was certainly very much surprised at 
her appearance, which was totally unexpected; 
but he soon recovered his composure. He met 
her with more than even usual kindness, as if 
concerned at her having thought proper to pesform 
so toilsome a journey. He hastened to explain 
that some information he had received at Glas- 
gow, respecting the dangerous state of his mother, 
had induced him to make a start out of his way 
to see her, after which he would immediately 
return. It was then his turn to ask explanations 
from her; but this subject he pressed very lightly, 
and, for her part, she hardly dared, in this lonely 
place, to avow the suspicions which had induced 
her to undertake the journey. “It is all very 
well,” said Fordyne, with affected complaisance; 
“you'll just go forward with me to my mother’s 
house, and she will be the better pleased to see 
me since I bring you with me.” Isbel, smother- 
ing her real feelings, agreed to do this, though 
it may well be supposed that, after what he had 
already done, and considering the wild place in 
which she was, she must have entertained no 
comfortable prospect of her night’s adventures, 
On, then, they walked in the dusk of fast ap- 
proaching night, through a country which seemed 
to be destitute alike of houses and inhabitants, 
and where the universal stillness was hardly ever 
broken by the sound of any animal, wild or tame. 
The road, as formerly, was partly on the edge of 
& sea-worn precipice, over which a victim might 
be dashed in a moment, with hardly the least 
chance of ever being more seen or heard of, and 
partly in the recesses of a rugged country, in 
whose pathless wilderness the work of murder 











might be almost as securely effected. Isbel Lu- 
eas, knowing how much reason her husband had 
to wish her out of this world, opened her mind 
fully to the dangers of her path, and at every 
place that seemed more convenient than another 
for such a work, regarded him, even in the midit 
of a civil conversation, with the we‘rhful eye of 
one who dreads the spring of the tiger from every 
brake. She contrived to keep upon the side of 
the road most remote from the precipices, and 
carried in her pocket an unclasped penknife, 
though almost hopeless that her womanly nerves 
would support her in any effort to use it. Thus 
did they walk on for several miles, till at length, 
all of a sudden, Fordyne started off the road, and 
was instantly lost in a wild, tortuous ravine. 
This event was so different from any wkich she 
had feared, that for a moment Isbel stood motion- 
less with surprise. Another moment, however, 
sufficed to make up her mind as to her future 
course, and she immediately plunged into the 
defile, following as nearly as possible in the di- 
rection which the fugitive appeared to have 
taken. On, on she toiled, through thick entang- 
ling bushes, and over much soft and mossy 
ground, her limbs every moment threatening to 
sink beneath her with fatigue: which they would 
certainly have done very speedily, if the desper- 
ate anxieties which filled her mind had n@ ren- 
dered her in a great measure insensible to the 
languor of her body. It at length became a 
more pressing object with her to find some place 
where she could be sheltered for the night, than 
to follow in so hopeless a pursuit; and she there- 
fore experienced great joy on perceiving a light 
at a little distance. As she approached the place 
whence this seemed to proceed, she discovered a 
cottage, whence she could hear the sounds of 
singing and dancing. With great caution she 
drew near to the window through which the light 
was glancing, and there, peeping into the apart- 
ment, she saw her husband capering in furious 
mirth amidst a set of coarse, peasant-like indi- 
viduals, mingled with a few who bore all the ap- 
pearance of sea-smugglers. An old woman, of 
most unamiable aspect, sat by the fireside, occa- 
sionally giving orders for the prepafation of food, 
and now and then addressing a complimentary 
expression to Fordyne, whom Isbel therefore 
guessed to be herson. After the party seemed 
to have become quite tired of dancing, they sat 
down to a rude but plenteous repast; and after 
that was concluded, the whole party addressed 
themselves to repose. Some retired into an 
apartment at the opposite end of the house; but 
most stretched themselves on straw, which lay 
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in various corners of the room in which they had 
been feasting. The single bed which stood in 
this apartment was appropriated to Fordyne, ap- 
parently on account of his being the most im- 
portant individual of the party; and he therefore 
continued under the unsuspected observation of 
his wife till +e had consigned himself to repose. 
Previous to doing so, she observed him place 
something with great caution beneath his pillow. 

For another hour Isbel lay at the window in- 
specting the interior of the house, which was now 
lighted very imperfectly by the expiring fire. At 
length, when every recumbent figure seemed to 
have become bound securely in sleep, she first ut- 
tered one brief, but fervent and emphatic prayer, 
and then undid the loose fastening of the door, and 
glided into the apartment. Carefully avoiding 
the straw pallets which lay stretched around, she 
approached the bed whereon lay the treacherous 
Fordyne, and slowly and softly withdrew his 
large pocket-book from beneath the pillow. To 
her inexpressible joy she succeeded in executing 
this maneuver without giving him the least dis- 
turbance. Grasping the book fast in one hand, 
she piloted her way back with the other, and in 
a few seconds had regained the exterior of the 
cottage. 

As she had expected, she found the large sum 
which Fordyne had taken away nearly entire. 
Transferring the precious parcel to her own 
bosom, she set forward instantly upon a pathway 
which led from the cottage apparently in the 
direction of Douglas. This she pursued a little 
way, till she regained the road she had formerly 
left, along which she immediately proceeded with 
all possible haste. Fortunately she had not ad- 
vanced far when a peasant came up behind her 
in an empty cart, and readily consented to give 
her a lift for a few miles. By means of this 
help she reached Douglas at an early hour in the 
morning, where, finding a steamboat iust ready 
to sail, she immediately embarked, and was soon 
beyond all danger from her husband. 

The intrepid Isbel Lucas returned, in a few 
days, to Edinburgh, with a sufficient sum to sat- 
isfy all her husband’s creditors, and enough over 
to set her Wp once more in her former way of 
life. She was never again troubled with the 
wretch Fordyne, who, a few years afterward, she 
had the satisfaction of hearing, had died a natural 
death of an epidemic fever in the bridewell of 
Tralee, in Ireland. 


a ee 


Every time you avoid doing wrong, you in- 
crease your inclination to do right. 





IMPERFECT DELINEATION OF CHARACTER. 


BY MARY E. FRY. 


F in the historical and biographical delineation 

of character the ruling motive, wherein origin- 
ate the acts of mankind, could be traced back 
through all their complicated windings and turn- 
ings, just as we would follow some meandering 
brook to its mountain source, with what trem- 
bling, breathless suspense would we listen to the 
mournful rehearsal of Time’s tragic drama of the 
past six thousand years with its countless host of 
actors! 

We would stand, now appalled with terror, 
now overwhelmed with surprise, or rapturous 
with delight as scene after scene passed in review 
before us, and showed how almost useless were 
the human records and histories we had been 
wont to rely upon as guides and charts in our 
journey through the wilderness of this world. 
And if, instead of thousands, we could but take— 
even at random perhaps—one individual charac- 
ter, and dissect it as easily as a flower from our 
garden, exhibiting every act in detail, and the 
motives leading thereto, with the same definite- 
ness we could describe every petal, and stamen, 
or pistil of the flower, proportionably our sur- 
prise, terror, or delight would not be one ieta the 
less. Nay, rather, there are many individual 
cases that would prove more intensely interesting 
by far than would the entire history of some of 
the nations who have lived their day and then 
passed into oblivion. But such unfettered ana- 
lytical power as this, able to trace every act to its 
motive, solving every historic doubt, piercing with 
tireless vision through every mystic vail shroud- 
ing the records of humanity, and giving to 
each character, with unerring wisdom, its due 
award, is the sole prerogative of Omnipotence, 
and to man has he delegated but a very faint 
shadow of this power. 

If mankind, in the prosecution of their meta- 
physical investigations, could only proceed with 
the same degree of certainty they do in the other 
sciences, a first decision might then almost always 
be a final one. But as it is, how many are fre- 
quently made before a just conclusion is arrived 
at, and in how many cases are we obliged to con- 
fess that the most searching investigation fails to 
establish any positive conviction in our minds of 
either an affirmative or negative nature! Now, 
does not this insignia of fallibility, which we are 
perpetually carrying about with us, seem a sufii- 
cient reason for the exercise of at least modest 
caution in the assertions of the critic, historian, 
and biographer? But one has only to read to 
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know how directly, in the face of this fact, some 
men arrogantly persist in proclaiming the cer- 
tainty with which they have arrived at what 
they are pleased to call the only true conclusions 
in their critical examinations of character. And 
with this class of critics it is not an unfrequent 
thing, that, in proportion to their ignorance of 
the real character they are criticising or describ- 
ing will be the arrogance of their assertions; for it 
is no secret, that the historian and biographer, who 
has been personally, even intimately acquainted 
with his subject, has, in general, far more mod- 
esty in his assertions and conclusions than he 
who has no such foundations upon which to rear 
his, at best, imaginary structure. 

As a delineator of character, a diviner of se- 
crets, a searcher into the hearts and imaginations 
of men, Shakspeare does, and will doubtless 
continue to stand forth unrivaled among men. 
But if every age could have produced its Shak- 
speare as historian and biographer of his times, 
with the most abundant material at hand from 
which to collect his facts, yet how very little of 
the true heart-histories of mankind would he 
have been able to record; with all his searching 
into the hidden chambers of the soul, what mere 
fragments from the ocean of mind, ay, even a 
solitary mind, could he have given to the world 
as authentic history! And yet there must ever 
remain some of the most essential things in 
all true delineation of character; for, before pass- 
ing sentence of condemnation or pronouncing a 
eulogy on the individual, we must needs know 
somewhat of his hopes and fears, the silent work- 
ings of his soul, and the ruling motives govern- 
ing his active life; and for this his acts and his 
words are not always a safe key with which to 
unlock the inner door of his heart. It is true, in 
the world of hearts, much will always depend 
upon what sort of a one we are about to investi- 
gate. Some are laid wide open, a very court of 
the Gentiles, asking naught for admission; in 
some the door seems just ajar; and some, al- 
though closed, need only a skillful hand to turn 
the key; while in others, more rare, the heart, 
that temple of the soul, has its “holy of holies,” 
into which the prying inquisitiveness of man 
can not, or dare not come; it is only in the purest 
vesture, and as a priest of the soul, that you may 
hope to enter at intervals, “few and far between.” 

In every delineation or analysis of character, it 
can be truly valuable to the reader or learner only 
in proportion as the delineator shall have divested 
himself of all prejudice and partiality, and re- 
frains, as @ just judge, to pass sentence, till all 
the facts concerning his subject have had an im- 








partial investigation. And the mental, moral, 
and religious qualities of the individual will each 
come in for its full share; for if the delineator 
resolves, no matter how ingeniously, to exalt or 
annihilate one of these at the expense of the 
others, he can but give a distorted and unjust 
analysis. And here is one of the great sources 
from which originates nearly all imperfect deline- 
ation of character; for it is, after all, not so much 
a want of metaphysical acumen in the delineator, 
as it is, for the time being, an abrogation of self, 








with its jaundiced eyes, which will not allow that | 
there is much of virtue in any thing that can not | 


be made to take its own peculiar coloring. 


Now, facts are “stubborn things,” as every one | 


must admit; we may walk over or around them 


if we will, but bend them we can not; and nota | 
few are prone to think, that as they are so abso- | 
lutely necessary in all history and biography, | 


therefore nothing else is necessary; so, armed 
with this limping logic, there is not wanting a 
certain class who cry out, “Only give us the facts 
in the case, and we will presently show you the 


man in his true light; it matters little whether , 
he was a good, bad, indifferent, or intricate char- — 
acter, we will, in either case, with like facility, — 
perform the work of analysis, tracing back in | 


each life the effect to its canse—the act to its 


motive!” But this will not do; for is it nofieay- 


ing that facts alone, as foundation and material, 
are sufficient for a true delineation of character, 


independent of moral qualities, or metaphysical _ 


skill in the delineation, or intricacy in the sub- 
ject? If so, it is about as true as to say that 
paint and brushes alone are necessary to produce 
a painting, or marble, mallet, and chisel a piece 
of statuary, independent of artistic skill in the 
workman. And, moreover, if in the delineation 
or analysis of character this thing ‘of “stubborn 
facts” alone were sufficient to solve historic and 
biographic doubts, and lay a sure foundation for 
the opinions and conclusions of man, why, then, 
all enigmatical characters would cease at once, 
and, for instance, Napoleon the First would no 
longer be the historical, biographical, and meta- 
physical enigma which he really is; for we 
have the history of his times, the History of his 
life, and, as a part of the world choose to believe, 
his mentality, too; but for all this we do not yet 
know or comprehend the man. Years hence, 
perhaps, when the din and bustle of his exploits 
are hushed, and time has been given for a quiet 
retrospection, the world, then judging him, not 
merely as a military hero, but as a man and hero 
both—for the two are not to be separated—will 
award him a more just sentence than can possibly 
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be given now. But the world, with its critics, 
historians, and biographers, will not wait; so some 
rush forward to the work of telling what he was, 
what he did, and what he would have done; 
they give us the sound of the fife, the beat of 
the drum, the unfurling of banners, the marshal- 
ing of hosts, the besieging of cities, the setting 
up of one king, the putting down of another; but 
of the thousands of desolate homes, where child- 
less parents, widowed mothers, helpless orphans, 
and unwedded brides are waiting for the sound of 
never-returning feet, we have just almost nothing. 
And of the hero himself we see much, hear 
much, but still know very little of him; they 
present us, indeed, with a picture not finished by 
half; and yet, so far as facts are needed, these 
men, it seems, had abundant material on hand. 
Again: it is all a mistake to suppose, as some 
really do, that with a full supply of facts any 
and every character is equally open to a thorough 
investigation; for we can not have proceeded very 
far in our biographical and historical researches 
before experience will show that there ts a differ- 
ence, and a wide one, too, in the task of analyzing 
such opposite characters as a good and bad man 
will present for analysis, even where all the facts 
on both sides are alike distinct and the analyzer 
ever so skillful in the execution of his work. 
Né&r, we know if the eye is single the heart 
will be pure, and if the heart is pure the motives 
will be true, clear and easy to discern in almost 
every individual case; therefore, it must follow 
that the nearer man approximates to the noble 
and godlike, the more clearly do we discover his 
real motives, the more completely does the earn- 
est and inquiring soul comprehend his mental 
structure, entering into a unison of spirit, and, if 
need be, a practical development of whatever 
may have been his leading ideas. And although 
to some this may not at first glance seem a cor- 
rect view, yet must the reflective mind, sooner or 
later, receive it as a truth; and on every page of 
the world’s history, if we glance carefully, we 
shall find it confirmed: For so truly as the lives 
of the noble and good grow brighter and brighter, 
“even unto the perfect day,” just so truly does 
the light of the wicked go out in darkness. And 
this is one reason why the ignoble of the earth, 
whatever may have been their notoriety while 
living, yet leave no enduring monument behind; 
their lamps went out with them, leaving their 
names in obscurity. We try to discover what 
was the end and aim of their lives; we look for 
a light to guide us in the investigation of their 
characters, but, alas! all too frequently we are 
compelled to grope in the dark, and so leave our 





task unaccomplished. But with the traly noble 
and good all is clear and plain as the day; we 
write and speak of them not doubtfully, for even 
as face answereth to face in a glass, so do their 
outward works reflect their inward life; their 
deeds are the ever-living monuments of their 
virtues—their “memory is blessed”—they are 
an “everlasting foundation.” 

It is solely through the channels of literature 
we can hope for a lasting perpetuity of the char- 
acters of the dead, whether that be in the form 
of a delineating sketch, a critical analysis, or the 
lengthy biography. And as it is the critic, histo- 
rian, and biographer who have taken upon them- 
selves to become the proper or legal executors, in 
its descent from the past to the present, thence 
again to the future, so it is to them the successive 
generations of mankind must continue to look 
for a discharge of the duty. Nor can it require 
any great amount of penetration to perceive that 
the faithful executor, both as it regards the living 
and the dead, has a somewhat difficult task to 
perform; for as critic he must come to his work 
with the same spirit of humble, disinterested in- 
quiry, which he brings to the investigation of a 
new discovery in the scientific world. As histo- 
rian, he must be able to review the scenes of the 
past, becoming himself for the time being, as it 
were, a living actor in those scenes, that in his 
judgment he may not separate the man from the 
times in which he lived and labored. As biogra- 
pher, all bias must be cast to the winds; the 
scales must be duly balanced between biographer 
and metaphysician; he must be an unwearied 
student in the anatomy of the human heart, 
especially his own, never forgetting that he who 
has faithfully studied the complicated workings 
of one heart has, in effect, studied a thousand. 
In the absence of these few but essentially neces- 
sary qualifications, how much of the historical 
and biographical delineations of character be- 
comes useless to the living and unjust to the 
dead, let the archives of literature attest. 


--— > 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 

THE intensity of maternal affection was well 
illustrated in the observation of a sweet little 
boy, who, after reading “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
asked his mother which of the characters she 
liked best. She replied, “Christian, of course; 
he is the hero of the story.” He responded: 
“J like Christiana best, because when Christian 
set out on his pilgrimage he went alone; but 
when Christiana started, she took the children 
with her,” 
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ad Hes comes it,” demanded a bishop of Gar- 
rick, “that I, in expounding divine doc- 
trines, produce so little effect upon my congrega- 


| tion, while you can so easily rouse the passions 


| The answer was short and pithy. 








of your auditors by the representation of fiction?” 
“Because I 
recite falsehoods as if they were true, while you 
deliver truths as if they were fiction.” 

Robert Hall, even, admitted that he was tor- 
mented with the desire of preaching better than 
he did. He was for greater earnestness and zeal. 
It was said of Rowland Hill’s preaching, that his 
ideas, like Baxter’s, came hot from the heart. 
This is effective preaching. Keble sweetly sug- 
gests— 

“ Love, on the Savior’s dying head, 

Her spikenard drops, unblamed, may pour; 
May mount his cross, and wrap him dead, 
In spices from the golden shore. 
Risen, may embalm his sacred name, 
With all a painter’s art, and all a minstrel’s flame.” 

“A good preacher,” observes an old writer, “is 
one who makes all his hearers feel—not one who 
merely gratifies the learned or awakes the idle.” 
He has been compared to the English verb, to be, 
to do, and to suffer. 

The following are among the instances of wit 
in choosing texts. It is said that Melancthon, on 
some occasion, arose to preach a sermon on the 
text, “I am the good shepherd.” On looking 
around upon his numerous audience, his natural 
timidity overcame him, and he could only repeat 
the text over and over again. Luther, who was 
in the desk with him, at length exclaimed, “ You 
are a very good sheep!” and telling him to sit 
down, took the same text, and preached an ex- 
cellent discourse from it. 

Robert Hall, on one occasion, being disgusted 
by the egotism and conceit of a preacher, whe, 
with a mixture of self-complacency and impu- 
dence, challenged his admiration of a sermon, 
was provoked to say, “Yes, there was one very 
fine passage in your discourse, sir.’ “I am 
rejoiced to hear you say so—which was it?” 
“Why, sir, it was the passage from the pulpit to 
the vestry.” 

Among humorous and eccentric preachers, 
Father Andre holds distinguished rank. We 
cite the following anecdotes relating to him, 
which, jf even already familiar to the reader, 
may bear repeating. Once, while he was preach- 
ing in a country church, a pack of cards flew out 
of his sleeve, and fell among the audience. Every 
one began laughing. The preacher, without be- 


ing in the least disconcerted, called#on the larger 
children that happened to be there, to collect 
them together; and as they brought them, in- 
quired how the different cards were called. The 
answers were promptly given. He then put some 
questions out of the catechism, which, however, 
they were unable to reply to. Then addressing 
the fathers and mothers—“Is it thus,” said he, 
“that you neglect the education of your children? 
You introduce them into the vanities of life, and 
by the most criminal carelessness permit them to 
lose their immortal souls.” The impression pro- 
duced was powerful, and every one perceived 
that the cards were brought purposely to intro- 
duce this pathetic appeal. 

Some amusing dilemmas are on record, as the 
result of tsing written sermons; we select the 
following: A clergyman having picked up a 
homily composed when the plague was raging in 
London, unconsciously took the choice décument 
with him, one Sunday, to Chureh, and read it to 
his congregation. Toward the close, after having 
sharply reproved wice, he added, “ For these vices 
it is that God has visited you and your families 
with that cruel scourge, the plague, which is now 
spreading every-where in this town!” Hearing 
this astounding announcement, the people were 
all so thunderstruck that the chief magistrate 
was obliged to go to the pulpit, and to ask*him, 
“For God’s sake, sir, where is the plague, that I 
may instantly take measures to prevent its spread- 
ing?’ “The plague, sir?” replied the preacher, 
“TI know nothing about the plague; but whether 
it is in the town or not, it is in my homily.” 

An eccentric domine, Mathew Byles, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., in 1776, seems to have been as invet- 
erate a joker as Sydney Smith. Upon a fast 
day, Dr. Byles had negotiated an exchange with 
acountry clergyman. Upon the appointed morn- 
ing each of them—for vehicles were not common 
then—proceeded, on horseback, to his respective 
place of appointment. Dr. Byles no sooner ob- 
served his brother clergyman approaching, at a 
distance, than he applied the whip, put his horse 
into a gallop, and with his canonicals flying all 
abroad, passed his friend at full run. “What is 
the matter?’ he exclaimed, raising his hand in 
astonishment—“ Why so fast, brother Byles?’ to 
which the Doctor, without slackening his speed, 
replied over his shoulder, “ t is fast day!” 

As he was once occupied in nailing some list 
| upon his doors, to exclude the cold, a parishioner 
said to him, “The wind bloweth wheresoever it 
listeth, Dr. Byles.’ “ Yes, sir,” replied the Doc- 
tor, “and man listeth wheresoever the wind 
blow 
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Dr. Byles “was arrested as a tory, and subse- 
quently tried, convicted, and sentenced to con- 


finement on board a guard-ship, and to be sent to 
England with his family, in forty days. This 
sentence was changed, by the board of war, to 
confinement in his own house. A guard was 
placed over him. After a time, the sentinel was 
removed, afterward replaced, and again removed, 
when the Doctor exclaimed, that he had been 
guarded, regarded, and disregarded. He called his 
sentry his observ-a-tory. 

As a quaint specimen of clerical sess, we 
offer the following; it is ascribed to an old Eng- 
lish divine. The text upon which it was based 
is to be found in Titus ii, 9. He thus unfolded 
his doctrine. 

“I. There are three companions with whom 
you should always keep on good terms. 1. Your 
wife; 2. Your stomach; 3. Your conscience. 

“ITI. If you wish to enjoy peace, long life, and 
happiness, preserve them by temperance. In- 
temperance produtes: 1. Domestic misery; 2. 
Premature death; 3. Infidelity. 

“To make these points clear, I refer you: 1. 
To the Newgate calendar; 2. To the hospitals, 
lunatic asylums, and work-houses; 3. To the past 
experience of what you have seen, read, and suf- 
fered, in mind, body, and estate. 

“ earet, decide! which will you choose? Txm- 
PERANCE, with happiness and long life, or InTEM- 
PERANCE, with misery and premature death?’ 

Louis XIV said one day to Massillon, after 
hearing him preach at Versailles: “Father, I 
have heard many great orators in this chapel; I 
have been highly pleased with them; but for you, 
whenever I hear you, I go away displeased with 
myself, for I see more of my own character.” 
This has been considered the finest encomium 
ever bestowed upon a preacher. 

When Doctor Hussey preached at Waterford, 
on the small number of the elect, he asked, 
“Whether, if the arch of heaven were to open, 
and the Son of man should appear to judge his 
hearers, it were quite certain that one of us,” he 
exclaimed in a voice of thunder, “would be 
saved?” During the whole of this apostrophe 
the audience was agonized. At the ultimate in- 
terrogation, we are told, there was a general 
shriek, and some fell to the ground. 

M. Brideine, a French missionary, and the peer 
of the most renowned orators of that eloquent 
nation, preached a sermon at Bagnole. At the 
end of it, he lifted up his arms, and thrice cried 
in a loud voice, “O eternity!” At the third repe- 
tition of this awful cry, the whole audience fell 
upon their knees. During three days consterna- 





tion pervaded the town. In the public places, 
young and old were heard crying aloud, “O Lord, 
mercy!” 

Rather a remarkable incident is related of the 
preaching of the venerable Dr. Beecher. Many 
years ago he was engaged to officiate in Ohio; it 
was in the depth of winter, and the roads were 
nearly impassable with snow, yet the Doctor pur- 
sued his journey, and, on reaching the church, 
found not a single individual there. With his 
characteristic decision of purpose, he ascended 
the pulpit, and waited the arrival of his congre- 
gation. One solitary person at length entered, 
and the Doctor commenced the service. At the 
conclusion he hastened to greet his auditor, but 
he had vanished. Some score of years subse- 
quently the parties accidentally met, when the 
pleasing fact was communicated to the Doctor, 
that that sermon had proved the means of his 
conversion, and that he had since become him- 
self a minister over a large congregation. 

Dean Swift was once solicited to preach a ser- 
mon for the benefit of the poor. When the time 
arrived, he arose and selected his text: “ He who 
giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord.” “Now,” 
said he, “my brethren, if you are satisfied with 
the security, down with the dust.” He then took 
his seat, and there was an enormous collection. 

Dr. Barrow once preached so long, that all his 
congregation dropped off, leaving the sexton and 


himself alone. The sexton finding the Doctor. 


apparently no nearer a conclusion, said to him, 
“Sir, here are the keys, please to lock up the 
church when you get through your discourse.” 
Whitefield, when preaching at Princeton, New 
Jersey, detected one of his auditory fast asleep, 


came to a pause, and deliberately spoke as fol- | 


lows: “If I had come to speak to you in my 
own name, you might question my right to inter- 
rupt your indolent repose; but I have come in 
the name of the Lord of hosts’”—and accompa- 
nying these words with a heavy blow upon the 
pulpit—he roared out, “and I must and will be 
heard.” This had the effect of awakening the 
sleeper; and on his perceiving it, his reverence 
eyed him significantly, saying, “Ay, ay, I have 
waked you up, have I? I meant todoit.” This 
suggests another similar incident; we forget the 
name of the party or the place; however, the 
circumstances were as follows. A clergyman was 
once preaching, in the sultry summer-time, when _ 
many of his hearers yielded to the soporific influ- 
ence of the weather—or the sermon—perhaps ' 
both. The preacher seeing this drowsy condition 
of his audience, paused for some time, when the 
sleepers returning to consciousness, he thus ad- 
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dressed them, “My good friends, this sermon 
cost me a good deal of labor, and I do not think 


, you have paid to it the attention it deserves; I 


| met with, 


shall, therefore, go over it again:” and he was as 
good as his word. An equally successful expe- 
dient was adopted by a minister, in New York, 
not long since, while holding forth to his congre- 
gation in a style that ought to have kept them 
awake; suddenly he stopped in his discourse 
and said, “ Brethren, I have preached about half 


| of my sermon, and I perceive that twenty-five or 


thirty of my congregation are fast'asleep. I shall 
postpone the delivery of the balance of it till 
they wake up!” There was a dead pause for 
about five minutes, during which time the sleep- 


| ers awoke, when the preacher resumed. Another 
| instance might be cited, which proved no less 


| sleeping, 


effective and pungent. A worthy divine, in a 
church at Norwich, Connecticut, observing many 
paused awhile, then said, “I come now 
to the third head of my discourse, to which I 
ask the serious and candid attention of all who 
are not asleep,” giving a marked and peculiar em- 


| phasis to the last word. 


A preacher in the time of James I being ap- 
pointed to hold forth before the Vice-Chancellor 


' and heads of colleges at Oxford, chose for his 
| text, “What, can not ye watch for one hour?” 
| which carried a personal allusion, as the Vice- 


Chancellor happened to be asleep. The preacher 
repeated his text in an emphatic manner at the 


| end of every division of his discourse; the un- 
| fortunate Vice-Chancellor as often awoke, and 
| this happened so often that at last all present 


| could very well see the joke. 


The Vice-Chan- 


_ cellor was so nettled at the disturbance he had 


and the talk it occasioned, that he 


| complained to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 


| to reprove him for what he had done. 


who immediately sent for the young clergyman, 
In the 


! . 
course of the conference which ensued between 


| the Archbishop and the preacher, the latter gave 


| So many proofs of his wit and good sense, that 





his grace procured him the honor of preaching 
before the king. Here also he had his joke. He 
gave out his text in these words, “James the 
First and Sixth, ‘Waver not; ” which, of course, 
every body present saw to be a stroke at the 
indecisive character of the monarch. James, 
equally quick-sighted, exclaimed, “He is at me 
already.” But he was, upon the whole, so well 
pleased with this clerical wag as to make him 
one of his chaplains in ordinary. He .afterward 
went to Oxford, and preached a farewell sermon 
on the text, “Sleep on now, and take your rest.” 
The sin of sleeping during service time is of 
Vor. XVI.—28 





no modern date. In Henry Seventirs chapel, 
Westminster Abbey, there are ingeniously con- 
trived chairs, for preventing the drowsy monks 
indulging a nap. These chairs are pleasant 
enough if you preserve your balance, but if you 
should become oblivious, you suddenly find your- 
self on the middle of the floor. 

A clergyman of Cambridge, Massachusetts, was 
once in a singular dilemma, according to his own 
showing: he told his people that if he spokes 
softly, those at the end of the church would not 
be able to hear him, and if loud, those near the 
pulpit would awake! We have heard of a worse 
disaster which befell a certain deacon. He fell 
asleep, and, as is usual in such cases, made re- 
peated inclinations of his head; when suddenly 
it rebounded back with such foree as to throw his 
wig into the pew behind him. Iw his consterna- 
tion, vainly seeking for his vagrant wig, where it 
could not be found—in his own pew—he covered 
his bald pate with his red silk handkerchief, to 
the great scandal of the congregation and his 
own greater dismay. 

A celebrated clergyman once told his parish- 
ioners he should reserve the best efforts of his 
mind for rainy days—the worse the weather, the 
better should be his sermons—and he kept his 
word. The consequence naturally was, that his 
church was never so well filled as in wet weather, 
and the harder the rain poured down, the more 
the people flocked in, till it finally became his 
practice to include in his prayers rainy Sundays! 

Most sermons are short-lived enough, but we 
have hedtd of one of extraordinary longevity, 
and it is said -it was eminently productive of 
good. We refer to a discourse of Dr. Griffin, of 
New York, which he repeated ninety times. He 
devoted great pains to it, and reviged, and re- 
revised it with diligent care. 

The clerk of a retired parish in North-West 
Devon, who had to read the first lesson, always 
used to make a hash of Shadra@b, Meshech, and 
Abednego; and as the names are twelve times 
repeated in the third chapter.of Daniel, after get- 
ting through with them the first time, he after- 
ward styled them the “aforesdid gentlemen.” 

The Rev. Daniel Isaac was both a great wag 
and a great smoker. “Ah, there you are,” cried 
a lady who surprised him one day enjoying his 
pipe, “at your idol againl” “Yes, my dear 
madam,” he replied, “I hope you do not find 
fault with me, for I ought to be commended, as 
you see I’m burning tt.’’ 

An old writer asks, “ Who are the most godlike 
of men?’ Thegguestion might be a puzzling one, 
did not our language answer it—the godliest. 
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THE SCOTCH EMIGRANT TO HIS WIFE. 


BY MRS. H. 0. GARDNER. 

O Jeannie, love, to thee belongs 
The charm that can my bosom thrill, 

For thou canst sing the Scottish songs 
Whose magic sweetness haunts me still; 

And thou hast seen the heath-flower bloom 
Along the Tweed’s sequestered dale, 

And caught the scented brier’s perfume 
That floated on the evening gale. 

Rememberest thou the beauteous morn, 
The roseate air, the glittering trees, 

When o’er the loch’s blue mirror borne, 
Our light bark flew before the breeze? 

Or how, beside the pebbly burn, 

We paused to see the eddies play, 

And laugh, and brighten in the sun 
That silvered all the waters gay? 

Our prairie home is beautiful; 

Yet, Scotland, sunnier skies of blue 

Were in my gleeful boyhood bent 
Above the highland haunts I knew. 

And still across the flashing sea, 

Across the breaker’s snowy crest, 

My home-sick fancy turns to thee 
To find again its early rest. 

From purple craig to craig it flies; 

The dizziest hight it frequents yet, 

Along whose rocky balconies 
The lichen forms a parapet; 

Anon it strays where storied lore— 
Thrice hallowed by the minstrel’s lay— 

Hath spread its witching romance o’er 
The ivy on the ruin gray. 

It sees the swallow’s glancing wing; 

Tt views the golden sunset sky; 

It hears the Scottish mavis sing 
Its olden strain of melody. 

And sweeter than in days of yore 
The pipe’s shrill, inspiring tone 

Is born@ cross the silent moor, 

And echoed by the castle lone. 

The prairie buds their charms disclose, 
And drape % r latticed door with bloom; 
But, O, to Scottish rose 
That grows beside our early home! 

Its wee bit blossoms shine like stars 
Amid the short serrated leaves; 

It nestles ’neath the mountain firs, 

And round their trunks a garland weaves. 

O it were sweet to hear again 
The matin of the sky-lark float, 

Or e’en to list a homelier strain, 

The lapwing’s rude, diseordant note; 

Or when at evening’s silent hour 
The foxglove shuts its satin bell, 

To hear in some secluded bower 

The droning beetle of the dell. 

Broad acres where the heavy pain 

Is ripening in the summer air, 





Green pastures and rich prairie plains, 
All laved with springlets fresh and fair, 

Fat lowing herds and prancing steeds, 
That at my lightest bidding come, 

Lile bonnie bairns and gentle wife 
To cheer the hearth-side of my home. 


_All these are mine; the bounteous God 


Hath prospered all our humble ways; 
Hath blessed the toilsome path we trod, 

And crowned with good the exile’s days. 
Yet often with a sad delight 

I trace my boyhood’s course again, 
And sit beside the ingle bright 

To hear afresh some household strain. 


The gray old mansion and grayer kirk, 

And those green spots among the graves, 
Where grew the jasmin and the birk, 

And where the heavy cypress waves— 
The hoary pastor spreading wide 

His trembling hands in Sabbath prayer— 
The winsome lassies in their pride— 

The jaunty lads with yellow hair— 


The elders with their snowy locks, 
And stately step, and rigid mien— 
And e’en the idiot elf who mocks 
With vacant laugh the hallowed scene— 
These memories in my heart abide; 
I treasure them with fond delight; 
All these come with the eventide 
To tint the visions of the night. 


Then sing, my wife, those melodies 
That charmed the hours forever gone; 
Sing ere behind the western trees 
The young moon hides her silver horn; 
Sing till the lightest word and tone 
Of olden time afresh doth come, 
Till Scotia’s magic hues are thrown 
Around our western prairie home. 


ciecnalenmmae 


THE EARTHLY SABBATH. 


BY MRS. HARRIET E. FRANCIS. 


Bressep Sabbath! Calm and slow 
Steals the cadence, soft and low, 
O’er the heart, as voices raise 
Hymns to God of thankful praise. 


Hushed is every worldly thought; 
Riches, honor seem of naught, 

As we hear the glad refrain, 
Joyful, soul-entrancing strain. 


Thoughts from earth are far away, 
In the realms of endless day; 
Angel’s notes are in our ear, 
Trilling gently, gushing clear. 
This on earth! O what will be 
Music in eternity! 

Harps of gold and serapk’s song, 
Chorus from a countless throng. 
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Stripture Cabinet. 


Great Love.—“ But God commendeth his love toward us, 
in that while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” Rom. 
y, 8. 

Some years ago a Russian nobleman was traveling 
on special business in the interior of Russia. It was the 
beginning of winter, but the frost had set in early. His 
carriage rolled up to an inn, and he demanded a relay of 
horses to carry him on to the next station, where he in- 
tended to spend the night. ‘The innkeeper entreated him 
not to proceed; for he said there was danger in traveling 
so late, the wolves were out. But the nobleman thought 
the man merely wished to keep him as a guest; he said 
it was too early for wolves, and ordered the horses to be 
put te. He then drove off with his wife and his only 
daughter inside the carriage with him. 

On the box of the carriage was a serf, who had been 
born on the nobleman’s estate, to whom he was much at- 
tached, and who loved his master as he loved his own 


life. They rolled over the hardened snow, and there 
| seemed no signs of danger. The moon shed her pale 


light, and brought out into burnished silver the road on 
which they were going. At length the little girl said to 
her father, “ What was that strange howling sound that I 
just heard?” “QO nothing but the wind sighing through 
the forest trees,” replied the father. The child shut her 
eyes, and was quiet. But soon she said again, “ Listen, 
The father 
listened; and far, far away in the distance behind him, 
through the clear, cold, frosty air, he heard a noise which 
he too well knew the meaning of. 

He then put down the window, and spoke to the serv- 
ant: “The wolves, I fear, are after us; make haste. Tell 
the man to drive faster, and get your pistols ready.” 
The postillion drove faster. But the same mournful 
sound, which the child had heard, approached nearer and 
nearer. It was quite clear that a pack of wolves had 
scented them out. The nobleman tried to calm the anx- 


ious fears of his wife and child. 


At last the baying of the pack was distinctly heard. 


_ So he said to his servant, “When they come up with us, 


do you single out one, and fire, and I will single out an- 


_ other; and while the rest are devouring them, we shall 


get on.” As soon as he put down the window, he saw 


_ the pack in full ery behind, the large dog-wolf at their 


head. Two shots were fired, and two of the wolves 


| fell. The others instantly set upon them, and devoured 


them; and meanwhile the carriage gained ground. 

But the taste of blood only made them more furious, 
and they were soon up with the carriage again. Again 
two shots were fired; and two more fell and were de- 
voured. But the carriage was speedily overtaken, and 
the post-house was yet far distant. 

The nobleman then ordered the postillion to loose one 
of his leaders, that they might gain a little time. This 
was done, and the poor horse plunged franticly into the 
forest, and the wolves after him, and was soon torn to 
pieces. Then another horse was sent off, and shared the 





same fate. The carriage labored on as fast as it could 
with the two remaining horses; but the post-house was 
still distant. 

At length the servant said to his master, “I have 
served you ever since I was a child; I love you as my 
own self. Nothing now can save you but one thing. Let 
me save you. I ask you only to look after my wife and 
little ones.” The nobleman remonstrated, but in vain. 
When the wolves next came up, the faithful servant 
threw himself among them. The panting horses gal- 
loped on with the carriage, and the gages of the post-house 
just closed in upon it, as the fearful pack were on the 
point of making the last and fatal attack. But the trav- 
elers were safe. 

The next morning they went out and saw the place 
where the faithful servant had been pulled down by the 
wolves. His bones only were there. And on that spot 
the nobleman erected a wooden pillar, on which was 
written, “Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friend.” 

Tar Sout Taken Cartive.—Some years ago a gentle- 
man stepped into an English railroad-car, in which there 
was but a single person; the train was soon under way, 
when he discovered that his fellow-traveler stared upon 
him with fiery eyes, and became very uneasy, moving his 
limbs impatiently, peering anxiously out of the windows, 
staring at the wheels, and changing his seat frequently 
in manifest excitement. The train was an express, and 
rushing onward at utmost speed, nor destined to stop till 
the city was reached. Presently the gentleman found his 
wild fellow-traveler upon him with a long sharp knife, 
saying, in the manner of a maniac, “I am going to kill 
you!” <A death-struggle began; the assailed man at- 
tempted to disarm the assailant, who ed to possess 
superhuman strength. He could not sa he —- 
for help, but bis cries were drowned wheels 
steam, though hundreds were moving with him before 
and behind. The glittering blade moved hither and 
thither with frenzied force about struggling man, 
who, gashed and bleeding, was dreading each blow as the 
fatal one. At length he wrested the knife from the ma- 
niac’s hand and threw it out of the window. He was 
now seized by his throat as by an enraged tiger ; but, by 
a desperate effort, he threw his assailant; and, placing 
his knee upon his breast, held his hands, every moment, 
however, growing weaker from loss of the blood which 
poured from his open wounds as the maniac writhed in 
frantic efforts beneath him. O what a condition! The 
past and future come up in that moment as in pan- 
orama—the light of life s to fade away and the 
body to dissolve in its supernatural struggles; but, as the 
train slackened its speed, hope revived; and, as he made 
his last effort for life, the door opened and he was saved. 
This is but a faint emblem of the soul overmastered by 
some sinful habit,or haunted by some devilish associa- 
tion, inwrought in its very being, and standing out in 
bolder and bolder relief as the powers of life sink. The 
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earth rolls on, the wheels of commerce rattle through the 
streets, friends smile before and behind, but no one sees 
the conflict, no one can give relief but God—Dr. E. 
Thomeon. . 


Tue Active Rest or Heaven.—It has been thought by 
some as quite a solecism when Baxter, in his immortal 
description of the saint’s everlasting rest, called it an 
active rest. Undoubtedly the idea present to his mind 
was precisely this: that man will not rest in heaven as a 
stone rests on the earth; but, exempted from all which 
is disagreeable and irksome, all that is coerced and com- 
pulsory, he shall find his highest satisfaction in flights 
of spontaneous obedience : 


“ Rest is not quitting 

The busy career: 

Rest is the fitting 
Of self to its sphere. 

°Tis the brook’s motion, 
Clear without strife— 

Fleeing to ocean 

“After its life. 

*Tis loving and serving 
The Greatest and Best; 

°Tis onward—unswerving— 
And this is true rest!” 


What forms of service await restored humanity—what 
occupations shall furnish occasion for its renovated activ- 
ity—to what labor of love, what ministrations of mercy, 
what vigorous work, or sweet grace, the redeemed shall 
be invited, we may not conjecture; but surely He who 
gives us so much to do on earth, and so much pleasure in 
doing it, will not fail, amid the relations of all worlds 
and all beings, in furnishing to man, restored to his loy- 
alty, abundant occupation! 

“For every power finds sweet employ 
In that eternal world of joy.” 


Belonging to that ultimate issue and completion of re- 
demption, there will be a public recognition and promotion 
of all who share in its benefits. This is expressed in the 
promise, “ His name shall be in their foreheads.” If the 
language be tropical, it is easy of interpretation, On the 
fore-front of his miter, on the surface of a blazing dia- 
mond, the high-priest wore the ineffable name of JEno- 
yaH. In eee: worship of the skies, every redeemed 
man shall istinguished as such. When restoration 
is complete, all doubts shall be solved, and all fears dis- 
sipated forever. The name of the Redeemer shall be in 
his forehead, clear bright as the star in the morning 
sky; and man, re@@emed and restored, stands before 
the universe the acknowledged child of God, the vis- 
ible crown and success of redemption—Rev. William 
Adams, D. D. 


“Aut Tay Works Praise Ture.”’—It was.a dark and 
dismal night when the brave Almeida’s ship stood off and 
on the coast of the fragrant island of Ceylon. With a 
stout heart and a bold hand he had sailed into seas un- 
known. Day after day, the smooth, glassy surface had 
shown him only his own vessel’s graceful rigging and 
quietly-rocking hull, till famine began to shed pallor on 
the face of the bravest of his followers; and his own 
proud Portuguese soul felt terrors creeping over it, and 
despair even menaced life. So they prayed to their 
God, and he heard them, 

The waves curled in silvery crests, the huge sails 
hailed the coming breeze, and at last the sweetest of 
sweet sounds on the wide ocean—the gentle wash of the 





waters up the ship’s bow, greeted the ear of the anxious 
mariner. At night, dark mountains rose on the far hori- 
zon, and “Land!” shouted the exulting watch from the 
mast-head. And, as dusky shadows covered the sea, 
fresh, sweet odors, came from the distant island. Bright 
fires, O how welcome a sight! were seen rising; gnd even 
the voices of men were heard in strange, unintelligible 
accents. But what was that voice, which, all of a sud- 
den, swelled on the air, and, like magic, filled their minds 
with unutterable sorrow? Now it seemed to rise from the 
dark depth by their side, and now it came far and faint 
as from a distant world. At one moment, it broke in 
fierce, fearful cries, and then again it sank to such melan- 
choly complaining, that anguish seized on their souls, 
and tears trickled down their rugged and weather-beaten 
faces. They crossed themselves; they fell on their knees; 
and even their fearless leader implored the Lord on high 
to spare their lives, and to guard their souls against the 
power of Satan! Often were those deep, mournful sounds 
heard in those distant waters, and many were the ac- 
counts that science and superstition gave of the fearful 
“voice of the devil.” Or was it, as some fondly believe, 
even in our own age, the mysterious utterance of the 
spirit of nature, dwelling in our globe, and in all the 
vast realms of creation? Later days brought other ex- 
planations. There were enormous gullies there, it was 

said, and narrow passes cut through the gigantic mount- 
ains, so that the rushing of winds, and the roaring of 

waters played on as an Eolian harp of colossal size. 

Our day has, at last, torn the vail of superstition and 

fancy, and replaced a tale of impossible wonders by facts 

of even more marvelous beauty. There lives, near the 

shores of Ceylon, a large and most gorgeous shell-fish. 

And when the light of the moon rests dreaming on the 

bosom of the ocean, and gentle breezes, laden with fra- 

grance, come cooling and calming from distant homes, it 

opens its bright-colored lips, and pours forth its mild, 

melancholy music, that the breakers on shore are heard 

no longer, and the heart of man is moved. It was surely 

not said in vain, nor was it a mere figure of speech, 

when the Psalmist exclaimed, “ All thy works praise thee, 

O Lord!’ For all creation unites in the vast hymn of 

praise that daily rises to His throne on high. The morn- 

ing stars ever sing in the heavens; the mountains echo 

back the voice of thunders; the earthquake replies to 

the roar of the tempest; and even the tiny insect, in its 

mazy dance, adds a feeble note that is heard by Him— 

Stray Leaves from the Book of Nature. 

To a Curist1an Noruixe Ivpossrete.—tt is said of 
Pitt, the first Earl of Chatham, that he had ordered cer- 
tain ships to be ready for service on a particular day: & 
messenger was sent to tell him that it .was utterly impos- 
sible they could be ready on the appointed day. He was 
greatly afflicted by the gout at the time, yet he leaped 
out of bed and said, “ Don’t talk to me of impossibilities; 
I’m doing impossibilities at present: they must be ready 
by the day I proposed;” and they were ready. You have 
impossibilities to fight and contend with every day; but 
you enter the contest in the strength of the Lord of hosts, 
who will fight your battles for you, if you place your trust 
in Him. Though cast down and trampled by the dew, 
yet if you look up to your Father in heaven, he will give 
you new supplies of strength, and enable you to conquer 
him who hath trampled over you, like the giant in the 
fable, who, though beaten frequently by his adversary, 
yet received new strength as oft as he touched his mother 
earth. ‘ 
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Heart Barsam.—Alexander the Great was dying of a 
wound which did not seem very dangerous at first, but it 
baffled his physicians, and was rapidly becoming mortal. 
One night, however, he dreamed that some one had 
brought him a peculiar-looking plant, which, when ap- 
plied to the festering sore, had cleansed and closed it. 
In the morning when he awoke, he described the plant, 
and the historian says, that being sought for it was 
found and applied, and the fiery wound was healed. 
Now, dear reader, your soul has got a deadly hurt. It 
has been bitten by that old serpent, the devil; and al- 
though the injury may not look alarming at the first, sin 
has got into the system, and left to yourself you will 
never recover. The wound gets worse. Your very efforts 
to heal it, only exasperate it more and more. You have 
broken the Sabbath; you have taken God’s name in vain; 
you have been overtaken with strong drink; you have 
been guilty of some deed, harsh, cruel, dishonest; or you 
have spoken some words malignant, impious, or untrue— 
something has occurred, which, stounding through your 
conscience, calls attention to the neglected stab in your 
nature. And you try to heal it. You lay some flattering 
unction on the sore. You promise to yourself and to 
God that you will never do the like again. You form 
earnest purposes, and you sketch out excellent schemes 
of daily conduct. You bind yourself to a daily task of 
Bible-reading; you go regularly to Church; perhaps in 
the hope of a decisive benefit, you even force yourself 
forward to the communion. But nothing comes of it. 
The damage is too deep. Ungodliness—the virus that 
kills the soul—has got into the blood; it bounds in every 
rebellious pulse, it breathes in every selfish prayer, it 
converts into a worse disease each self-righteous pal- 
liative; and though for a season your conscience may be 
soothed, the wound is still deadly, your nature is still 
unrenewed. 

But, despised and rejected of men, there is a tender 
plant known to God, and revealed in the Gospel, which is 
able to heal you. It is the balm of Gilead—the finished 
work of Immanuel, the substitution in the sinner’s stead, 
and the satisfaction rendered to Divine justice by God’s 
beloved Son. In order to obtain its healing essence, they 
used to wound the balsam-bree; and so for our transgres- 
sions the Savior was wounded. In order to give forth in 
one crowning and conclusive act the merit of his life, he 
was obedient unto death, and he made his soul an offer- 
ing for sin. In the fires of Gethsemane “the green tree” 
burned, and was not consumed; but in that hour of hot 
indignation, when his sweat was as-great drops of blood 
falling to the ground, the first drops of this heavenly 
balm exuded, and when on Calvary his blessed side was 
pierced, the full current followed. 

With its peace-speaking, soul-cleansing efficacy, this 
precious blood is the balm which God has provided to re- 
store soundness to the sin-stricken nature. 

As a North American Indian once described it to an 
audience in London: “ You know we Indians are great 
deer-hunters, and when we shoot the deer he runs away 
as if he was not hurt; but when he gets to the bill, he 
feels the pain, and he lays down on that side where the 


pain is most severe. Then he feels the pain on the other. 


side, and turns over; and so he wanders about til! he 
perishes. After I learned to pray, that pain in my heart 
increased more severe. I could not sleep. Like the 
wounded deer, I turned from side to side, and could not 
rest. At last I got up at one or two o’clock at night, and 
walked about my room. I made another effort in prayer, 








and said, ‘O Jesus, I will not let thee go, except thou 
bless me;’ and before the break of day, I found that my 
heavy heart wag taken away. I felt happy. I felt the 
joy that is unspeakable and full of glory. I found Jesus 
indeed sweet to my soul.”—Dr. Hamilton. 

Osscurities oF Divine Revetation.—Revelation to us 
is not like the broad and clear sun that sheds down its 
rays on the spread-out landscape covered with smiling 
fields, and flocks, and hamlets; disclosing each tree, and 
hill, and house, and the winding course of each rivulet-— 
it is, to use an illustration suggested by another, like the 
light-house that gleams on a dark and stormy coast to re- 
veal the haven to the ocean-tossed mariner. “It shines 
afar over the stormy ocean, only penetrating a darkness 
which it never was intended to expel.” The mariner can 
see that light clearly. It guides him. It cheers him 
when the tempest beats around him, and when the waves 
roll high. It shows him where the port is. It assures 
him that if he reaches that spot be is safe. It is all that 
he wants from that shore now, amid the darkness of the 
night, to guide him. True, it is not @jsun; it does not 
dissipate all the darkness; “it is a mere star, showing 
nothing but itself—perhaps not even its own reflection 
on the water.” But it is enough. There it stands, de- 
spite the storm and the darkness, to tell the mariner just 
what he wishes to know, and no more. It has saved 
many 4 richly freighted bark, and all that he needs is 
that it will save his own. It tells him that there is a 
haven there, though it leaves him all uninformed about 
every thing else. Beyond the distance where it throws 
its beams, all is midnight. On a thousand questions on 
which euriosity might be excited, it casts no light what- 
ever. “The cities, the towns, the green fields, the thou- 
sand happy homes which spread along the shore to which 
it invites him, it does not reveal.” On a calmer sea curi- 
osity would be glad to know all about the land on which 
that light stands, and to anticipate the time when, safe 
from danger, the feet might range over those fields “ be- 
yond the swelling flood.” And so, too, “all is dark in 
reference to that stormy expanse over which the mariner 
has sailed,” and all around him, as well as on the land to 
which he goes; but shall he therefore reject the aid of 
that light because it discloses no more? Shall he refuse 
its assistance in guiding his vessel into port because it 
does not disclose to him all that: there is imthat land, or 
shed a flood of day on the heavens above him, and on all 
that stormy ocean on which he is embarked? 

So it is in respect to the Gospel. Man, too, is on a 
stormy ocean—the. ocean of life, and the night is very 
dark. There are tempests that bea® around us; under- 
currents that would drift us into unknown seas; rocks 
that make our voyage perilous. The Gospel is a light 
“standing on the dark shore of eternity, just simply 
guiding us there.” It reveals to us almost nothing of the 
land to which we go, but only the way to reach it. It 
does nothing to answer the thousand questions which we 
would ask about that world, but it tells how we may see 
it with our own eyes. It does not tell us all about the 
past—the vast ocean of we that rolled on countless 
ages before we had a beg gi,about the government 
of God; about our own mysterious being; but it would 
guide us to God’s “holy hill and tal le,” where in 
his “light we may see light;” and where what is now 
obscuge may become as clear as noonday.—A. Barnes, 

To die for thirst in sight of a fountain, to have feet 
and never walk, to have powers and never use them, are 
kinds of folly quite common in religious concerns. 
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Papers Critical, Exegqetical, and Philosophicat. 


TABLE-TALK. 

Tue wits of our times are no longer talkers, but writere. 
In these days of universal book-making, a “smart” man 
is not content with the limited space of the dinner-table 
or social gathering for the play or display of his humor. 
He seeks a wider field, and takes a nation for his audi- 
tory. Books of table-talk are, therefore, like to be rarities 
in modern literature. The recollections of the late Sam- 
uel Rogers are peculiarly interesting from the fact that 
they detail somewhat of the sayings and doings of very 
many of England’s most celebrated men for the last 
three-quarters of a century, and come from one who, 
personally knowing them, was also a cotemporary of ours. 
To this, we opine, is to be attributed the main, if not 
only charm of his table-talk. A perusal of the volume 
will, we fear, leaife the reader with rather a poor opinion 
of the man himself. We confess to laying it down with 
a conviction that he was possessed of somewhat less of 
intellectual power than we had supposed, and a much 
greater share of vanity than is excusable, even in a great 
man; while the unkind manner of many of his allusions 
to the men of the last generation, though in themselves 
these allusions are very interesting, gives the impression 
that he who detailed them was of an uncharitable turn 
of mind. 

The followifig, as taking us back through the lives of at 
least three old men, had a great charm for us, and will 
give one an idea of the main interest attaching to the 
conversation of Mr. Rogers: 

“Sir George Beaumont, when a young man, -was intro- 
duced at Rome to an old painter, who in his youth had 
known an old painter, who had seen Claude and Gaspar 
Poussin riding out, in a morning, on mules, and fur- 
nished with pallets, ete., to make sketches in the 
Campagna.” 

This reminiscence of Howard, the great philanthropist, 
whose memory will be bright while disinterested benefi- 
cence is loved, has also a peculiar charm; and the con- 
cluding sentence is a fair sample of those ill-natured 
side hits in Which Mr. Rogers occasionally indulged: 

“T have seen Howard, the philanthropist, more than 
once: he was a remarkably mild-looking man. His book 
on poisons is excellently written. People are not aware 
that Dr. Price wrote a portion of it.” 

Samuel Rogers born on the 30th July, 1763. His 
first volume of poems appeared in 1786. “ Three-quarters 
of a century have elapsed,” says the Gentleman’s Mag- 
azine for April last—and this paragraph is itself as in- 
teresting a reminiscence of Mr. Rogers as any which that 
gentleman gives of others—‘“since Mr. Samuel Rogers 
made his first attempt at authorship. His first essay 
was as a prose writer, and his literary debut was made in 
our own pages. In our volume for the year 1781 will be 
found a brief series of miggellaneous papers, under the 
head of ‘ The Scribbler.’ ey were the production of 
one who was time a banker’s clerk, working from 
ten till five, devoting his evenings to literary pur- 
suits, as a luxury he had a right to enjoy.” 

The same Magazine justly remarks: “The tabledalk is 
not likely to raise the character of the talker in the esti- 
mation of the public. It exhibits in him no great uses 
of mind, no profundity of thought, no measure of scholar- 





ship, no great humors.” Yet the man who, living in our 
day, had also been the cotemporary and associate of 
Sheridan and Fox, Adam Smith and Robertson, the his- 
torian, Sydney Smith, Scott, Moore, Byron, and a host 
of others whose names have become “ familiar in our ears 
as household words,” could not fail of interesting the 
readers of the present generation by his recollections. 

Some of the details of manners and customs during 
his younger days will be read with a great deal of inter- 
est; as when he says: “ During my youth umbrellas were 
far from common. At that time every gentleman’s fam- 
ily had one umbrella—a huge thing, made of coarse cot- 
ton—which used to be taken out with the carriage, and 
which, if there was rain, the footman held over the 
ladies’ heads, as they entered, or alighted from the car- 
riage.” 

And the following: “Archibald Hamilton, afterward 
Duke of Hamilton—as his daughter, Lady Dunmore, told 
me—advertised for ‘a hermit’ as an ornament to his 
pleasure-grounds; and it was stipulated that the said 
hermit should have his beard shaved but once a year, 
and that only partially.” 

“Visiting Lady —— one day, I made inquiries about 
her sister. ‘She is now staying with me,’ answered Lady 
——, ‘but she is unwell in consequence of a fright which 
she got on her way from Richmond to London.’ At that 
time omnibuses were great rarities; and while Miss —- 
was coming to town, the footman, observing an omnibus 
approach, and, thinking that she might like to see it, 
suddenly called at the carriage-window, ‘ Ma’am, the om- 
nibus!’ Miss ——, being unacquainted with the term, 
and not sure but an omnibus might be a wild beast 
escaped from the Zoological Gardens, was thrown into a 
dreadful state of agitation by the announcement.” 

Mr. Rogers visited Robertson, the historian, at Edin- 
burgh. He says: “ Robertson, too, was very kind to me, 
He one morning spread out the map of Scotland on the 
floor, and got upon his knees to describe the route I 
ought to follow in making a tour on horseback through 
the Highlands.” , 

The following reminiscences are interesting: 

“Never in my life did I hear any thing equal to Fox’s 
speeches in reply—they were wonderful. Burke did not 
do himself justice as a speaker: his manner was hurried, 
and he always seemed to be in a passion. Pitt’s voice 
sounded as if he had worsted in his mouth.” 

“It is quite true, as stated in several accounts of him, 
that Fox, when a very young man, was a prodigious 
dandy—wearing a little, odd French hat, shoes with red 
heels, etc. He and Lord Carlisle once traveled from 
Paris to Lyons for the express purpose of buying waist- 
coats; and during the whole journey they talked about 
nothing else.” 

“Gibbon took very little exercise. He had been stay- 
ing some time with Lord Sheffield in the country; and 
when he was about to go away, the servants could not 
find his hat. ‘Bless me,’ said Gibbon, ‘ I certainly left it 
in the hall on my arrival here’ He had not stirred out 
of doors during the whole of the visit.” 

What a “truly provoking” recollection this must have 
been! “I never saw Thomas Warton. I once called at 
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used to introduce me to many literary parties, and who 
that evening was to take me to the Society of Antiquaries. 
He said, ‘Tom Warton is up stairs.’ How I now wish 
that I had gone up and seen him! His little poem, Z’he 
Suicide, is a favorite of mine. Nor did I ever see Gibbon, 
or Cowper, or Horace Walpole, or Johnson: and it 
is truly provoking to reflect that I might have seen 
them!” 

Of Sheridan—Richard Brinsley—there are several good 
stories; as this: “ When the Duke of York was obliged to 
retreat before the French, Sheridan gave as a toast, ‘The 
Duke of York and his brave followers.’ ” 

And the following: “I was present on the second day 
of Hastings’s trial in Westminster Hall; when Sheridan 
was listened to with such attention that you might have 
heard a pin drop. During one of those days, Sheridan, 
having observed Gibbon among the audience, took oc- 
casion to mention ‘the luminous author of The Decline 
and Fall.’ After he had finished, one of his friends fe- 
proached him with flattering Gibbon. ‘Why, what did I 
say of him? asked Sheridan. ‘You called him the 
luminous author,’ etc. ‘Luminous! O, I meant—volu- 
minous.’ ” 

Of the “Decline and Fall,” Sir Jonah, Barrington re- 
lates, in his “ Memoirs,” that Sir Boyle Roche—theper- 
petrator of almost innumerable Irish bulls—“ was mar- 
ried to the eldest daughter of Sir John Cave, Bart.; and 
his lady, who was a ‘bas bleu,’ prematurely injured Sir 
Boyle’s capacity—it was said—by forcing him to read 
‘Gibbon’s Rise and Fall of the Roman Empire,’ whereat 
he was so cruelly puzzled without being in the least 
amused, that, in his cups, he often stigmatized the great 
historian as a low fellow, who ought to have been kicked 
out of company wherever he was, for turning people’s 
thoughts away from their prayers and their politics, to 
what Satan himself could make neither head nor tail 
of!” 

“Sir Boyle Roche was a determined enemy to the 
French Revolution, and seldom rose in the house for sev- 
eral years without volunteering some abuse of it. ‘Mr. 
Speaker,’ said he, in a mood of this kind, ‘if we once 
permitted the villainous French masons to meddle with 
the buttresses and walls of our ancient constitution, they 
would never stop nor stay, sir, till they brought the foun- 
dation-stones tumbling down about the ears of the na- 
tion! There,’ continued Sir Boyle, placing his hand 
earnestly on his heart, his powdered head shaking in 
unison with his loyal zeal, while he described the prob- 
able consequences of an invasion of Ireland by the 
French republicans, ‘there, Mr. Speaker! if those Gal- 
lican villains should invade us, sir, ’tis on that very table, 
may be, these honorable members might see their own 
destinies lying in heaps atop of one another! Here, per- 
haps, sir, the murderous marshal-law men—Marseillois— 
would break in, cut us to mince-meat, and throw our 
bleeding heads upon that table, to stare us in the face!’ 

“Sir Boyle, on another occasion, was arguing for the 
Habeas Corpus Suspension bill in Ireland: ‘It would 
surely be better, Mr. Speaker,’ said he,‘to give up not 
only a part, but, if necessary, even the whole of our Coh- 
stitution, to preserve the remainder!” 

The following is a striking example of cool imperti- 
nence: “When Lady Holland wanted to get rid of a fop, 
she used to say, ‘I beg your pardon: but I wish you 
would sit a little further off; there is something on your 
handkerchief which I don’t quite like.’” 

“Parr had a horror of the east wind; and Tom Sheri- 








dan onée kept him prisoner in the house for a fortnight 
by fixing the weathercock in that direction.” 

Of Sheridan’s celebrated speech on the trial of Hast- 
ings, Barrington says: “I had an opportunity of knowing 
that Mr. Sheridan was offered £1,000 for that speech, by 
a bookseller, the day after it was spoken, provided he 
would write it out correctly from the notes taken, before 
the interest had subsided; and yet, although he certainly 
had occasion for money at the time, and assented to the 
proposal, he did not take the trouble of writing a line of 
it! The publisher was of course displeased, and insisted 
on his performing his promise: upon which Sheridan 
laughingly replied, in the vein of Falstaff, ‘No, Hal! were 
I at the strappado, I would do nothing by compulsion!” 
He did it at length, but too late; and, as I heard, was— 
reasonably enough—not paid!” ’ 

Of Byron, the Table-Talk has few interesting anecdotes. 
The following shows his manner of composing: “ Byron 
had prodigious facility of composition. He was fond of 
suppers; and he used often to sup at my house, and eas 
heartily—for he had then given up the hard biscuit and 
soda-water diet: after going home, he would throw off 
sixty or eighty verses, which he would send to press next 
morning.” 

Medwin—Journal of Conversations of Lord Byron— 
says: “ Werner was written in twenty-eight days, and 
one entire act at a sitting. The manuscript had scarcely 
an alteration in it for pages together.” And in another 
place, “It may be asked when Lord Byron writes. Iam 
often with him from the time he gets up till two or three 
o’clock in the morning, and after sittiiig up so late he 
must require rest; but he produces the next morning 
proofs that he has not been idle. Sometimes when I call, 
I find him at his desk; but he either talks as he writes, 
or lays down his pen to play at billiards till it is time to 
take his airing. He seems to be able to resume the 
thread of his subject at all times, and to weave it of an 
equal texture. Such talent is that of an improvisatore. 
The fairness, too, of his manuscripts—I do not speak of 
the handwriting—astonishes no less than the perfection 
of every thing he writes. He hardly ever alters a word 
for whole pages, and never corrects a line in subsequent 
editions. I do not believe that he has ever read his 
works over since he examined the proof-sheets; and yet 
he remembers every word of them, and every thing else 
worth remembering that he has ever known.” 

In the same volumg® we find the following account, in 
Byron’s own words, of his acquajntanceship and marriage 
with Miss Millbank: “The first time of my seeing Miss 
Millbank was at Lady ——’s. It was a fatal day; andI 
remember that in going up stairs I stumbled, and re- 
marked to Moore, who accompanied me, that it was a bad 
omen. I ought to have taken the warning. On entering 
the room I observed a young lady, more simply dressed 
than the rest of the assembly, sitting alone upon a sofa. 
I took her for a humble companion, and asked if I was 
right in my conjecture? ‘She is a great heiress,’ said he 
in a whisper, that became lower as he proceeded; ‘you 
had better marry her, repair the old place, New- 
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pretty, in Miss Millbank. Her were small and 
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feminine, though not regular. She had the faivest skin 
imaginable. Her figure was perfect for her hight, and 
there was a simplicity, a retired modesty about her, 
which was very characteristic, and formed a happy con- 
trast to the cold, artificial formality, and studied stiffness, 
which is called fashion. She interested me exceedingly. 
It is unnecessary to detail the progress of our acquaint- 
ance. I became daily more attached to her, and it ended 
in my making a proposal that was rejected. Her refusal 
was couched in terms that could not offend me. I was, 
besides, persuaded that, in declining my offer, she was 
governed by the influence of her mother, and was the 
more confirmed in this opinion by her reviving our corre- 
spondence herself twelve months after. The tenor of her 
letter was, that, although she could not love me, she de- 
sired my friendship. Friendship is a dangerous word for 
young ladies; it is love full-fledged, and waiting for a 
fine day to fly. ° 

“Tt had been predicted, by Mrs. Williams, that twenty- 
seven was to be a dangerous age for me. The fortune- 
telling witch was right; it was destined to prove so. I 
shall never forget the 2d of January! Lady Byron 
[Byrn, he pronounced it] was the only unconcerned per- 
son present; Lady Noel, her mother, cried; I trembled 
like a leaf, made the wrong responses, and after the cere- 
mony called her Miss Millbank. 

“There is a singular history attached to the ring. The 
very day the match was.concluded, a ring of my mother’s 
that had been lost, wis dug up by the gardener at. New- 
stead. I thought it was sent on purpase for the wedding; 
but my mother’s“inarriage had not been a fortunate one, 
and this ring was doomed to be the’seal of an anhappier 
union still.” . af 

Here are two epigrams written by Byron, on the an- 
niversary of this ill-assorted marriage: “I will give you 
a specimen of some epigrams I am in the habit of send- 
ing Hobhouse, to whom I wrote on my first wedding-day, 
and continue to write still: . “ 

‘ This day of ours has surely done 
Its worst for me and you! 
*Tis now five years since we were one, 
And four since we were two? 


“And another on his sending me the congratulations 
of the season, which ended in some foolish way like this: 


*You may wish me returns of the season: 
Let us, prithee, have none of, the day!” 


Of Scott, Rogers tells the following: “ After dining at 
my house, Sir Walter—then Mr.—Scott accompanied me 
to a party given by Lady Jersey. We met Sheridan 
there, who put the question to Scott in express terms, 
‘Pray, Mr. Scott, did you, or did you not write Waverley?’ 
Scott replied, ‘ On my honor, I did not.’” 

Byron remarked to Medwin: “ Scott as much as owned 
himself the author of ‘Waverley’ to me in Murray’s 
shop. I was talking to him about that novel, and 
lamented that its author had not carried back the story 
nearer to the time of the Revolution. Scott, entirely off 
his guard, said, ‘Ay, I might have done so, but’— 
There he stopped. It wag in vain to attempt to correct 
himsé@lf: he loo mn , and relieved his embarrass- 
ment by a preci retreat.” 

Of Rogexs’s Pleasures of Memory Byron said: “I re- 
member delighted with ‘the Pleasures of Me . 
when I was at Harrow; and that is saying a great deal, 
for I seldom read a book when I was there, and continue 
to like what I did then. 





“Rogers was very much offended at its being said that 
his ‘ Pleasures,’ etc., were to be found shining in green 
and gold morocco bindings in most parlor windows, and 
on the book-shelves of all young ladies. 

“ But, don’t we all write to please them? I am sureI 
was more pleased with the fame my ‘Corsair’ had, than 
with that of any other of my books. Why? for the 
very reason because it did shine, and in boudoire. Who 
does not write to please the women? And Rogers has 
succeeded: what more can he want or wish?” 


Of Rogers himself Byron tells Medwin: “Rogers has 


an unfortunately sensitive temper. We nearly quarreled 
at Florence. I asked the officer of the Dogana—who had 
trouble enough with all my live and dead stock—in con- 
sequence of his civilities, to dine with me at Schneider’s; 
but Rogers happened to be in one of his ill-humors, and 
abused the Italians. 

“He is coming to visit me on his return from Rome, 
and grill be annoyed when he finds I have any English 
comforts about me. He told a person the other day that 
one of my new tragedies was intended for the stage, 
when he knew that neither of them was. I suppose he 
wanted to get another of them condemned. O, Samuel, 
Samuel! But,” added he, after a pause, “these things are, 
as Lord Kenyon said of Erskine, ‘mere spots in the sun.’ 
He has good qualities to counterbalance these littlenesses 
in his character.” , 

Of Grattan Mr. Rogers related several stories, none of 
them, however, good as specimens of his character or 
powers. Barrington records, as his—Grattan’s—the fol- 
lowing overpowering philippic, delivered upon an elec- 
tion occasion, and which completely silenced a most un- 
blushing demagogue, John Gifford, called the ‘dog in of- 
fice :”” 

“Mr, Sheriff, when I observe the quarter from whence 
the objection comes, I am not surprised at its being made! 
It proceeds from the hired traducer of his country—the 
excommunicated of his fellow-citizens—the regal rebel— 
the unpunished ruffian—the bigoted agitator! In the 
city a firebrand—in the court a liar—im the street a 
bully—in the field a coward! And so obnoxious is he to 
the very party he wishes to espouse, that he is only sup- 
portable by doing those dirty acts the less vile refuse to 


| execute.” 


- Of Curran’s person Barrington gives the followin 

lively description: “Curran’s person was mean and d 

crepit; very slight, very shapeless—with nothing of the 
gentleman about it: on the contrary, displaying spindle 
limbs, a shambling gait, one hand imperfect, and a face 
yellow, furrowed rather flat, and thoroughly ordinary. 
Yet his features were the very reverse of disagreeable; 
there was something so indescribably dramatic in his eye 
and the play of his eyebrow, that his visage seemed the 
index of his mind, and his humor the slave of his will. 
I never was so happy in the company of any man as in 


Curran’s for many years. His very foibles were amusing. 


He had no vein for poetry; yet fancying himself a bard, 
he contrived to throw off pretty verses; he certainly was 
no musician; but conceiving himself to be one, played 
very pleasingly. Nature had denied him a voice; but he 
thought he could sing; and in the rich mold of his capa- 
bilities, the desire here also ‘bred, in some degree, the 
capacity.” 

Here is one of his sayings: “Curran had a perfect hor- 
ror of fleas; nor was this yery extraordinary, since those 
vermin seemed to show him peculiar hostility. If they 
infested a house, my friend said that ‘they always 
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flocked to his bed-chamber, when they heard he was to 
sleep there!’ I recollect his being dreadfully annoyed in 
this way at Carlow; and, on making his complaint in 
the morning to the woman of the house, ‘My dear 
madam,’ cried he, ‘they were in such numbers, and 
seized upon my carcass with so much ferocity, that if 
they had been unanimous, and all pulled one way, they 
must have dragged me out of bed entirely!’ ” 

The following shows Curran in his less happy moments: 
“Jn 1812 Curran dined at my house in Brook-street, Don-) 
don. He was very dejected. I did my utmost to rouse | 
him—in vain. He leaned his face on his hand, ¥ 
long silent. He looked yellow, wrinkled, and livid; the: 
dramatic fire had left his eye, the spirit of his wit had 
fled, his person was shrunken, and his whole demeanor 
miserable and distressing. 

“ After a long pause, a dubious tear standing in his 
eye, he on a sudden exclaimed, with a sort of despgrate 
composure, ‘Barrington, I am perishing! day by day 
I’m perishing! I feel it.” You knew me when I 
lived—and you witness my annihilation.’ He was again 





silent. 
“I felt deeply for him. I saw that he spoke truth: 


reasoning would only have increased the malady, and I 
therefore tried another course—bagatelle. I jested with 
him, and reminded him of old anecdotes. He listened— 
gradually his attention was caught, and at length I ex- 
cited a smile; a laugh soon followed, a few glasses of 
wine brought him to his natural temperament, and Cur- 
ran was himself for a great part of the evening. I saw, 
however, that he*would soon relapse, and so it turned 
out: he began to talk to me about his family, and that 
véry wildly. He had conceived some strange prejudices 
on this head, which I disputed with him, till I wearied 
Of the subject. 

“We supped together, and we sat cheerful enough till 
I turned him into a coach, at one o’clock in the morning. 
I never saw him after, in London.” 

With one more quotation from the Table-Talk we must 
conclude our melange: “ The then Duke of Cumberland— 
the foolish Duke, as he was called—came one night into 
Foote’s green-room at the Haymarket Theater. ‘Well, 
Foote,’ said he, ‘here I am, ready, as usual, to swallow 
all your good things.’ ‘Upon my soul,’ replied Foote, 
‘your Royal Highness must have an excellent digestion, 
for you never bring any up again.’ ”’ 
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CircutaTion or Meruovist Periopicats.—The follow- 
ing figures, obtained from the mail-books, show the actual 
circulation of the papers and periodicals named, all of 
which are published and edited officially by persons ap- 
pointed by the General conference, or by individuals who 
are members of the Methodist Episcopal Church : 

Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, 0... 






Christian Advocate and Journal, New York. » 27,600 
Northern Christian Advocate, Auburn, N +» 15,000 
Zion’s Herald, Boston, Mass.............00.scseceeseees + 11,700 
North-Western Christian Advocate, Chicago, IIl........... 10,500 
Pittsburg Christian Advocate, Pittsburg, Penn...........+ 8,000 
Christian Apologist—German—Cincinnati, 0............+++ 7,000 
Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis, Mo........ + 6,600 









Buffalo Christian Advocate, Buffalo, N. Y......... +, 3,000 
Vermont Christian Messenger, Mansfield, Vt 
Pacific Christian Advocate, —- Oregon. 
Sunday School Advocate, N. ¥ 

issionary Advocate—monthly—New Yor! 

dies’ Repository, Cincinnati 
National Magazine, New York 
Quarterly Review, New York.......cscccsseseeesesees 


Statistics of Munisterrat Suprort.—By the last 
United States census the number of clergymen, in act- 
ive service in all denominations, in the United States, 
was 26,842, the total cost of whose support to the country 
was less than $8,000,000. The total cost of the legal 
profession to the country was about $20,000,000; that is 
to say, it costs just twice and a half as much to pay the 
yearly salaries of lawyers as it does the yearly salaries of 
the preachers. The average annual salary of Methodist 
preachers is $552 in the New England conference; $450 
in the Providence conference; and $362 in the Maine 
conference. It is fair, therefore, to say that the average 
yearly allowance of a Methodist minister in the New 
England states is just $450. With this sum he must pay 
his house rent, buy food for himself and family, and 
clothe “all and singular of the entire household,” besides 
providing for numerous unnamable contingencies. In 
the city of Boston, where wealth, and elegance, and 
princely merchants abide, the average salary of the 








city ministry—we include Methodists, Congregationalists, 


Witerary, Scientific, and Beligions. 


Baptists, Unitarians, etc.—is less than $1,200, which is 
$1,300 less than the sum paid the teachers in several of 
the city schools there. Such statisti upon one 
wherever an examination or a com made, and 
they are humiliating to a deep and painful degree. 
Works PusuisHep 1x 1855.—A rapid classification of 
works issued in the United States during 1855, shows that 
there were published 
In the Educational Class 
































In Geography............seeeeee 

In Law 

In Histocy and Bisgzank 

In History an y 

In Theology and Controversy...........0ssssesseeeeee 234 

In Travels—new and old..,... 30 

In Psychology and Spiritualism...... 20 

In Belles-Lettres .........cc.ccessesseeeneeeneeeneeee 60 
These do not include a host of “miscellaneous publica- 

tions.” * . 


ORGANIZATION OF CHURCHES IN THE UniTED StaTEs.— 
A writer in an eastern journal furnishes the following 
statistics relative to the period of the organization of the 
leading Churches in the United States: 

The Congregational Church was organized in 1620, and 
is now of 236 years’ standing in America. At the time of 
taking the census of 1850 it had 1,706 church edifices, 
valued at $7,970,190, and will convene 801,835 hearers. 

The Baptist Church was organized in 1632, and is now 
217 years old in the United States. It has 9,360 church 
buildings, valued at $11,001,127, and will convene 3,248,- 
580 hearers. 

The Presbyterian Church wa organized in 1706, and 
is now of 150 years’ standing. It 863 church ed- 
ifices, valued at $14,557,095, and will convene 2,079,504 
hearers. 

The Roman Catholic Church was organisll in 1633, 
and is now 223 years old in America. It has 1,227 
church buildings, valued at $9,256,758, and will convene 
675,721 hearers. 
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The Universalist Church was organized in 1785, and is 
now 71 years old. It has 532 church buildings, valued at 
$1,756,816, and will convene 214,965 hearers. 

The Methodist Church was organized in Baltimore, De- 
cember 25, 1784, and is 72 years old in America. It has 
13,338 church buildings, valued at $14,826,148, and will 
convene 4,354,101 hearers. 

Though it is but 72 years since the Methodists were or- 
ganized in this country, the whole family in the United 
States number over 1,496,000 members. They have over 
619,000 more members than any other Protestant Churgh 
in America. They have over 3,900 more church edifices 
than any other religious body in this country. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, to say nothing of the 
other branches of the Methodist family, has two—theo- 
logical seminaries—Biblical institutes, ten universities, 
thirteen colleges, fifty-five academies, institutes, and 
seminaries of learning. They have 553,065 scholars in 
Sabbath schools; 2,760,000 “Sabbath School Advocates” 
circulating among the children, and 1,692,806 volumes in 
their Sabbath school libraries. The funds expended in 
the Sabbath school cause, for 1855, was $10,170; and 
that in promoting the cause of the mission exceeded 
$230,000. 

Her Book Concern in New York publishes over 5,000 
bound volumes per day, to bless the Church and the 
world. 


American Bratz Socuzery.—The following is an ab- 
stract of the fortieth annual report, read in May: 

The receipts of the year amount to $393,167.25, being 
an increase of $46,355.68 over the former year. Of this 
amount $161,060.48 are gratuitous, and $232,106.77 from 
sales of Bi and. Testaments. 

The number of volumes issued is 668,225—since the or- 
ganization of the Society 11,321,912. Many more than 
formerly of the larger and better bound books have been 
issued. 

There are thirty-three agents employed by the Society, 
including two on the Pacific coast, one in South America, 
and one in the Levant. 

To publish the Seriptures in France, $1,000 have been 
paid; for the same purpose at Constantinople about 
$4,000; for Syria, $500; for Oroomiah, $2,500; Northern 
India, $2,000; for Germany, $1,000. 


American Baprist Pusuication Socrety.—The thirty- 
second anniversary of the Americ@m Baptist Publication 
Society was held in New York, May 12th. The annual re- 
port shows, that as a tract society, in the sixteen years, 
from 1824 to 1840, the Society issued ji/tyfour millions 
of pages, and in the sixteen years, from 1840 to 1856, in 
books and tracts of all sizes, it issued about one hundred 
and forty-six millions of pages; together, making a total 
of two hundred milliong of pages. There have been issued 
during the year ending May 1, 1856, 890,000 pages in oc- 
tavo, 3,860,000 pages in duodecimo, 5,094,000 pages in 
18mo., 5,183,000 pages in 32mo., 1,152,000 in 48mo., and 
97,450 pages in 64mo. The total number of pages printed 
the past year is 16,276,29 ual to 18,478,293 pages in 
18mo. The total numbeg of Publications now embraced 
in the Society’s e, is 501, of which 237 are bound 
volumes; of the tfacts, 232 are in English, 6 in French, 
15 in German, and 11 in Swedish. The receipts from all 
sources during the year, have been $54,501.63, being?an 
excess over the previous year of $1,793.89. The number 
of colporteurs in commission during the year ending 
March 1, 1856, was 109. 





American Tract Sociery.—The following are - { 
ered reliable statistics in regard to the operations of the 
American Tract Society, whose anniversary took place in 
New York city, in May: 

New publications in several languages 105, including 
13 volumes—whole number of publications, 2,053, besides 
3,055 approved for circulation in foreign lands. 

Circulated during the year, 929,074 volumes, 9,788,864 
publications, or 283,692,704 pages—total since the forma- 
tion of the Society, 11,353,811 volumes, 168,108,276 pub- 
Higations, or 4,220,441,081 pages. Gratuitous distribution 

‘the year, in 5,739 distinct grants; foreign lands, 10, 

139 pages; army, navy, seamen, and on lakes, canals, 
rivers, 1,696,144; home and domestic missionaries, 809,- 
026; by colporteurs and agents, 43,110,197—total, 69,822, 
048 pages, and 10,774,470 to members and directors; 
amounting to upward of fifty-three thousand dollars. 
Monthly circulation of the American Messenger about 
190,000; Botschafter, or German Messenger, 28,000; 
Child’s Paper, 305,000. 

Receipts in donations, including $26,421.17 in legacies, 
$158,435.08, being $2,401.60 larger than any previous 
year; for sales, including periodicals, $257,171.51—total, 
$415,606.59. 

Expenditures for issuing books and periodicals, $221,- 
115.56; for colportage, $111,601.88; grants of money to 
foreign and pagan lands, $17,500—total expended, $415,- 
910.12. 

Of the 662 colporteurs, 210 labored in the northern and 
middle states, 239 in the southern and south-western 
states, and 181 in the western and north-western states. 
The country is divided *uainly into eight colporteur fields, 
centering at Rochester, Philadelphia, Richmond, Charles- 
ton, New Orleans, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Chicago, 
with a superintendent at each. 


AMERICAN AND Foreren Brste Socrery.—The amount 
received into the treasury of this Society, which is under 
Baptist control, from all sources, for the year ending May, 
1855, was $105,617.10, and the expenditures, $107,408.56; 
overdrawn, $1,791.46. The subscription toward the Bible- 
House amounts to $69,500, of which about $49,050.83 
have been paid. The amount of foreign appropriations 
was $18,845.93, of which $11,937.57 was expended in 
Germany, to sustain the Society’s colporteurs, and pro- 
vide them with 74,138 copies of Scripture for circulation. 
Sixty-nine colporteurs have been, during the year, en- 
gaged for a longer or a shorter period. They are all 
members of Baptist Churches. The number of Serip- 
tures circulated, during the year, was over 100,000 
copies. 

Arrican Cottecr.—That splendid edifice, known as the 
Tawawa Springs property, a little east of Xenia, Greene 
county, 0., has been purchased by Rev. J. F. Wright, for 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, as a college for colored 
youth. The sum paid was $13,500. Sixty acres of 
ground are attached; and it is proposed to commence 
operations forthwith, as some 30 or 40 pupils are await- 
ing admittance. 

Xena Femare Acapemy.—Rev. Mansfield French, hav- 
ing resigned the principalship of this institution, Rev. 
Oliver M. Spencer, A. M., Principal of the Worthington 
Female Seminary, was, early in May, elected to succeed 
him. Professor Spencer is at present in Europe, but will 
return in time to commence his duties early in Sep- 
tember. In his company in Europe are Professor ‘H. M. 
Johnson and lady, of Carlisle, Penn. 
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Witerarp HAotices. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Tue Heroxzs or MEtHop1sM, containing Sketches of Emi- 
nent Methodist Ministers, and Characteristic Anecdotes of 
their Personal History. By the Rev. J. B. Wakely. New 

York: Carlton & Phillips. Cincinnati: Swormstedt d& 
Poe. 12mo. 470 pages.—In this volume we have sketches 
of the following persons: Bishops Asbury, Coke, M’Ken- 
dree, and George; R. Williams, Richard Boardman, C. B. 
Pedicord, W. Gill, J. Tunnell, R. Joy, J. Bradford, John 
Easter, Jesse Lee, S. Bradburn, 8. Hutchinson, D. Dun- 
ham, Smith Arnold, 8. Hamilton, A. M’Elroy, Wm. Daw- 
son, J. Collins, T. Lessey, J. Gruber. The volume fur- 
nishes a fine daguerreotype of the mental and moral 
faculties of the several “ heroes” named. 

Tue Kixepom or Brass; or, the History of the World 
from the Birth of Alexander the Great to the Birth of Ohrist, 
including the History of India during that period. By R. B. 
Bement, author of several works on Ancient History. Cin- 
cinnati: Moore, Wilstach, Keys & Co. 12mo. 312 pages.— 
The contents of this volume cover a period of near three 
hundred years—running from B. C. 317 to B. C. 64. The 
author in his preface informs us that he has been in 
Egypt—that he has devoted much time to the subject of 
ancient history, and that in his present effort he has kept 
in mind constantly the connection between the sacred 


prophets, specially Daniel, and the history to which the . 


prophecies referred. Mr. Bement, we should judge, has 
not been much in the habit of writing, yet he makes a 
lively book. 

Turee Hunprep Dratocuss, New anp Ortarnan; De 
signed for Reading and Exhibition in Schools, Academies, 
and Private Circles. By Wm. Bentley Fowle, author of the 
Common School Speaker, ete. Boston: Morris Cotton. 12mo. 
312 pages.—A good book, and one that will greatly help 
in getting up good dialogues for exhibitions. 

Tue Scuoort Harp; A Collection of Pleasing and Instruct- 
ive Songs, Music and Words, Original and Selected. De- 
signed for the use of Schools and Singing Classes. By E. H. 
Bascom. Boston; Published by Morris Cotton, 120 Wash- 
ington-street. 

Lectures on THE Lire, GENtvs, AND INsaniTy oF Cow- 
PER, is the title of a duodecimo volume of 415 pages, by 
Rev. George B. Cheever, D. D., author of Lectures on the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, etc. As a biography, accompanied 
with critical reflections—and such we consider it—we 
know of none better in regard to Cowper. In the Intro- 
duction, speaking of the poet’s insanity, Dr. Cheever 
says: “His prevailing insanity, so far as it could be called 
insanity at all, was simply the exclusion of a personal 
religious hope to such a degree as to seem like habitual 
despair. If Paul had gone deranged after being let down 
from his trance and vision in the third heavens, and the 
type of his derangement had been the despair of ever 
again beholding his Sayior’s face in glory, and the obsti- 
nate belief of being excluded by Divine decree from 
heaven, though his affections were all the while in heaven, 
even that derangement would have been scarcely more re- 
markable than Cowper’s.” New York: R. Carter & Broth- 
ers. Cincinnati: G. 8. Blanchard, 89 West Fourth-street. 

Tue Spanish Conquest 1x Amrrica, and its relation to 
the History of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies. 


ait 





By Arthur Helps. Two vole. 12mo. 490,470 pp. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: H. W. Derby & 
Co.—Mr. Helps is a native and a resident of England, 
but he has written a work on the topic selected in every 
respect as good probably as any American author could 
have produced. Volume I is divided into seven books, 
with the following heads: Prince Henry of Portugal, Co- 
lumbus, Ovando, the Dominicans, Ojeda and Nicuesa, 
Vasco Nunez de Balboa, Cuba, Las Casas as a Colonist 
and Reformer. Volume II has three books subdivided 
into twenty chapters, in which we have continued a dis- 
cussion of Las Casas, his life, his schemings, governings, 
etc.; a biography of Hernando Cortez, and an account of 
the siege of Mexico. 

Exrracts rrom THE Diary AND CoRRESPONDENCE OF 
THE LATE Amos LAWRENCE; with a brief Account of some 
Incidents in his Life. Edited by hie son, William R. Lano- 
rence, M.D. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. Cincinnati: G. S. 
Blanchard. 12mo. 869 pages.—Young men, whether 
engaged in mercantile life or not, will find it profitable to 
peruse this volume. It will have, among its many good 
influences, this one pre-eminent—it will tend to cheek 
that .proclivity to selfishness which has such wide sway 
in the world, and will teach the lesson that they who are 
benevolent are quite as prosperous, generally more pros- 
perous in business, than the opposite class of men, who 
get all they can and keep all they get. On page 30 is 
this journal entry: 

“When I first came to Boston, I took lodgings in the 
family of a widow who had commenced keeping boarders 
for a living. I was one of her first, and perhaps had 
been in the city two months when I went to this place; 
and she, of course, while I remained, was inclined to 
adopt any rules for the boarders that I prescribed. The 
only one that I ever made was, that, after supper, all the 
boarders who remained in the public room should remain 
quiet at least for one hour, to give those who chose to 
study or read an opportunity of doing so without dis- 
turbance. The consequence was that we had the most 
quiet and improving set of young men in town. The few 
who did not wish to comply with the regulation went 
abroad after tea, s@metimes to the theater, sometimes to 
other places, but, to a man, became bankrupt in after 
life, not only in fortune, but in reputation; while a ma- 

of the other class sustained good characters, and 
are now living who are ornaments to society and 
fill important stations.” 

Epwaxp CuirForD, or, Memories of Childhood, is an 
18mo. volume of 342 pages, which will prove a favorite 
with the young folks, and in which are many paragraphs 

mveying most wholesome instruction to older heads. 

heré is sound doctrine in the following, found on page 
sixteen: 

“Every parent should watch the progress of the friend- 
ship formed by his child. It may greatly influence his 
whole character. 1t may renderghim open and frank, 
confirming @ disposition which win him friends al! 
his life; or it may sow the seeds of reserve and suspicion, 
which will work nothing but evil. If there is danger of 
such a result, great pains should be taken to counteract 
it. Better, far better, that your child should be too 
trusting than too susfigious. Better that he should be 
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deceived many times, than that he should carry through 
life a suspicious temper.” 

The following also, on page 121, is worthy of study by 
every Christian parent: 

“In presenting religious truth to the mind of a child, 
a word fitly spoken is like an apple of gold in a picture 
of silver. There are periods in the history of every child 
when the heart is tender, and open to a sense of its obli- 
gations to love and gratitude, or when it is burdened 
with a sense of guilt, and feels its need of just such a 
Savior as bas been provided. How much better to em- 
brace such“opportunities, than to compel a child, without 
regard to his state of mind, to listen to a long exhorta- 
tion on religious subjects ! 

“ A course still more to be lamented is often pursued. 
The parent, when himself irritated by some instance of 
improper conduct on the part of the child, will bring in 
the sanctions of religion to add weight to his own ill- 
timed, and often ill-tempered reproofs. The certain ef- 
fect of such a course is not to subdue and convince, but 
to irritate and disgust, inflicting a wrong upon the moral 
nature of the child which may be irreparable.” New 
York: R. Carter & Brothers. Cincinnati: G. 8. Blanch- 
ard, 39 West Fourth-street. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Brackwoon’s Epixsuren Maaazine, for April, has arti- 
cles entitled, The Law Concerning Women, War and 
Woodcraft, Alison’s History of Europe, Prescott’s Philip 
II, The Scot Abroad, The Indian Civil Service, ‘he Kars 
Blue Book, De Bazancourt’s Narrative of the Campaign. 
The opening article is ill-grained, and must have been 
written by a bachelor. It argues with pertinacity that 
all the laws complained of as affecting women concern 
themselves with women married, and that women unmar- 
ried are under no humiliations of legal bondage. As 
women generally expect to get married, and as they are 
seldom affected by the law before marriage, the author of 
the article has acted very absurdly in his method of pro- 
cedure. Any boy member of a college literary society 
could not be guilty of a poorer effort of argumentation. 
The paper on Alison’s History of Europe scores the lax 
morality of the French nation with severity yet justice, 
and shows that so long as the nation ignores the distinc- 
tions between virtue and vice, modesty and shameless- 
ness, truth and falsehood, there never can be any pro- 
gression. New York: L. Scott & Co. 79 Fulton-street. 
Terms, $3 a year. 

Tue Westminster Review, for April, has the 
joined table of contents: The Rise of the Dutch 
lic; The English Law of Divoree; Types of Mankind; 
Scandinavia, Past and Present; Sunday in Great Britain; 


> 





= 
The Congress of Vienna; General Williams and the Fall 
of Kars; Medical Despotism; Cotemporary Literature. 
Usually lax in its opinions on religious matters and stealth- 
ily anxious to give blows to Christianity, the Westminster 
has never afforded us pleasure in its perusal. The present 
number, in two of its articles at least—Types of Man- 
kind and Sunday in Great Britain—is out and out infidel. 
In the department of Cotemporary Literature we always 
find side thrusts at the commonly received and generally 
acted upon views as to Deity and the Bible, and hence 
were no ways startled, in concluding one of the essays, 
to observe this sentence: “ Public morality is not. affected 
by the public infidelity”—that is to say, the general 
skepticism of the French nation has nothing to do with 
the general abhorrence of the laws of chastity, good 
order, etc., by that nation. Here is where the Westmin- 
ster and Blackwood come in collision in discussing iden- 
tical topics. L. Scott & Co., 79 Fulton-street, N. Y. 


Tre Eprxsureu Review, for April, has this table of 
contents: Modern English History; The Corrector of 
Shakspeare; The Greek People and the Greek Kingdom; 
Body and Mind; The Austrian Concordat; Sir Isaac New- 
ton; Ruskinism; French Judgments of England. The 
article on Body and Mind has some powerful and well- 
directed blows against spiritualism. Speaking of mem- 
ory, the reviewer furnishes us the following observations: 
“Loss of memory is one of the earliest symptoms of in- 
cipient disease of the brain: perhaps it is the first trust- 
worthy symptom. No man who has much intellectual 
labor, much mental anxiety, or who has in any way cause 
to think the brain has been overtasked or injured, should 
neglect this warning. It is a warning the more valuable 
because it is given at a time when rest and medical treat- 
ment can do much to remove the incipient disease. Be- 
ing an early symptom, it necessarily follows that loss of 
memory accompanies numerous cerebral disorders. That 
change which is known as ‘softening’ is specially char- 
acterized by loss of memory. ‘A certain vague wander- 
ing of the recollection often occurs as the first indication 
of the disease; while its progress is attended with in- 
creasing incapacity, either for receiving new impressions, 
or recalling and embracing those of earlier date. Para- 
lytic diseases, frequent epileptic seizures, mania in many 
forms, are among the most common diseases in which the 
change in the memory is constant.’” L. Scott & Co., 79 
Fulton-street, New York. Terms, $3 a year. 


CaTaLocuE or Dickrxson CoLiEGE, for the Academical 
Year 1855-56. Rev. Charles Collins, D. D., President; H. 
M. Jobnson, J. W. Marshall, O. H. Tiffany, W. C. Wilson, 
A. J. Schemm, Professors. Of students there are seniors, 
17; juniors, 21; sophomores, 45; freshmen, 36; in partial 
course, 10; preparatory department, 56—total, 185. 





Hotes and Queries. 


“Ix roe Mover or Lare we are iy Deatu.”—These 
words, Mr. Editor, ay found in the Burial Service of the 
Church of England, and not in the Bible. The cel- 
ebrated Robert Hall thought the expression a Scriptural 
one, and constructed a sermon on it; but to his discom- 
fiture, when his sermon was finished, he could not find 
his text where he thought it was. The words are not 
original in the Burial Service weferred to; but may be 





found in a hymn entitled, “In the Midst of Life,” which 
Luther translated in 1524, from a more ancient hymn, by 
one Notker, a benedictine of St. Gall, who died in 912. 
He is said to have composed it while watching some 
workmen who were building the bridge of Martinsbruck, 
at the peril of their lives. It was soon set to music, and 
soon became universally known; indeed, it was used as a 
battle-song till the custom was forbidden on account of 
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its being supposed to exercise magical influences. In a 
German version it formed part of the service for- burial 
as early as the 13th century, and is still preserved in an 
unmetrical form in the Burial Service of the Church of 
England. 

The following is the metrical form of the hymn, as 
composed by Luther, which I doubt not your readers will 
be pleased to see. E. H. 

“Tn the midst of life, behold 
Death hath girt us round— 
Whom for help then shall we pray, 
Where shall grace be found? 
In thee, 0 Lord, alone! 
We rue the evil we have done, 
That thy wrath on us has drawn. 
Holy Lord and God! 
Strong and holy God! 
Merciful and holy Savior! 
Eternal God! 
Sink us not beneath 
Bitter pains of endless death, 
Kyrie Eleison! 


In the midst of death, the jaws 
Of hell against us gape; 
Who from peril dire as this 
Openeth us escape? 
°Tis thou, O Lord, alone. 
Our bitter suffering and our sin 
Pity from thy mercy win. 
Holy Lord and God! 
Strong and holy God! 
Merciful and holy Savior! 
Eternal God! 
Let us not despair 
For the fire that burneth there, 
Kyrie Eleison! 


In the midst of hell, our sins 
Drive us to despair ; 
Whither shall we flee from them? 
Where is refuge, where? 
In thee, Lord Christ, alone! 
For thou hast shed thy precious blood, 
All our sins thou makest good. 
Holy Lord and God! 
Strong and holy God! 
Merciful and holy Savior! 
Eternal God! 
Let us never fall 
From the true faith’s hope for all, 
Kyrie Eleison !” 


A Batcu or Nores.—A valued friend at Delaware, O. 
sends us the following : 

The Rose a Symbol of Seerecy—The rose was*dedicated 
by Cupid to Harpocrates, the god of Secrecy and Mystery, 
to induce him to’ eonceal the lewdne his mother, 
Venus; hence it became the catenins Among 
the ancients, a rose was hung over queting table, 
to indicate that what was there spoken by the company 
was not to be repeated abroad. From this circumstance 


arose the expression sub-rosa—“‘ under the rose”—as a 
proverb for secrecy. 


” 


Anchorites.—Those who secluded themselves from the 
world, in order to devote, themselves more closely to the 
service of the Lord and the salvation of their souls, were 
called anchorites, or hermits. Before the Christian dis- 
pensation, the prophets of Palestine often wandered 
among deserts and mountains, and dwelt in caves; and 
at»the time of our Savior, a sect of the Jews, the Es- 
senés, Was digtinguished by its seclusion from the rest of 





The first anchorite of Christianity was st. Paulus, the 
hermit. He retired from his home at Thebes, in Egypt, 
in the desert, in the year 250, during the persecution of 
Desius and Valentinian; and in a short time was fol- 
lowed by Anthony, and others, who wished to lead 
the same austere life. They formed communities, which 
were much increased by the arrival of those who, from 
time to time, retired from the dangers of persecution or 
the blandishments of society, to lead a devoted and con- 
templative life. Near the close of the fourth century, 
hermits became numerous in Italy, and soon afterward in 
northern Europe, and in Gaul. 

Christmas Yule Festivale.—The Yule festival of the 
ancient Scandinavians, was celebrated on the return of 
the sun after the winter solstice; and because this great 
holiday was too deeply rooted in the hearts of the people 
to be eradicated when Christianity was introduced among 
them, the popes ordained the Christmas feast to super- 
sede it. Christ was made the object of adoration instead 
of the sun; and Christmas is still celebrated with noise 
and feasting as the ancient Yule-tide was. 

Liberty-Cap.—Slaves, in antiquity, were distinguished 
from freemen only by their dress, or by the character of 
theiremployments. Among the Romans, slaves wore their 
hair and their beards long; and when manumited, they 
shaved their heads, and put on a cap, which Ga con- 
sequence, becorhe a symbol of liberty. Brutus, after the 
assassination of Cesar, coined money on which the figure 
of a cap was impressed, to indicate that the people 
had been rendered free. Hence, too, the liberty-cap 
stamped upon the United States coins—a symbol of our 
having achieved freedom, and obtained the right to coin 
money for ourselves. 

Night-Mare derives its name from Mara, an evil spirit 
of the Scandinavians; which, according to the Runic 
theology, seized men in their sleep, and deprived them 
of their power of volition. 

Blue Beard.—The original “Blue Beard” was the fa- 
mous Gilles, Marquis de Laval, a 4. * of France, and 
a general of uncommon intrepidity. He greatly distin- 
guished himself in the reigns of Charles VI and Charles 
VII, by his courage, particularly against the English 
when they invaded France. His ices to his country, 
which were sufficient to immortalize his name, were for- 
ever tarnished by the most cruel murders, the most bor- 
rible blasphemies, and the most unbridled licentiousness. 
At length, after a life of all manner of crimes, justice 
overtook him; and he was sentenced to be burnt alive for 
asi crime against the Duke of Brittany. However, 
mi Acemadl was so far mitigated that he was first 
strangled, and then burnt. The sentence was executed 
in a field at Nantes, A. D. 1440. 

Hatching Eggs by Artificial Heat was practiced in very 
early ages. Diodorus Siculus, Aristotle, and other an- 
eient writers, advert to the Egyptian practice of hatch- 
img egg by artificial heat; and Pliny has record cu- 
rious instance of the success of Livia Augusta in hatching 
a chicken by the warmth of her bosom! (Nat. His., x, 76.) 

“Took Atorr.”—Recently, Mr. Editor, I heard a friend 
sing that beautiful hymn, one line @f which is, “ Look 
aloft, and be firm and be fearless of heart.” I thought 
the melody exquisite. Can you give me any intelligence 
as to the author’s name? or can you not give all the 
words in the Repository? 

Very sincerely, 

Answere—The poet 
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Lawrence, who was born in New York city, November, 
1807, and died suddenly in April, 1833, before he was 26 
yearsof age. His profession was the law; and few young 
men had more admirers or heartier friends. Here are the 
five stanzas asked for: 

In the tempest of life, when the wave and the gale 

Are around and above, if thy footing should fail, 

If thine eye should grow dim, and thy caution depart, 

“ Look aloft,’”? and be firm and be fearless of heart. 

If the friend, who embraced in prosperity’s glow, 

With a smile for each joy and a tear for each woe, 

Should betray thee when sorrows like clouds are array’d, 

“Look aloft” to the friendship whieh never shall fade. 

Should the visions which hope spreads in light to thine eye, 

Like the tints of the rainbow, but brighten to fly, 

Then turn, and through tears of repentant regret, 

“ Look aloft ” to the Sun that is never to set. 

Should they who are dearest, the son of thy heart, 

The wife of thy bosom, in sorrow depart, 

“Look aloft” from the darkness and dust of the tomb, 

To that soil where “ affection is ever in bloom.” 

And, 0! when death comes in his terrors to cast 

His fears on the future, his pall on the past, 

In that moment of darkness, with hope in thy heart, 

And a smile in thy eye, “look aloft” and depart. 


HyP@RBOLE vs. a ConcerT.—A correspondent calls my 
attention to the bold expression with which St. John 
closes his Gospel. It is scarcely necessary to inform him 
that it is a hyperbole—a figure in frequent use among the 
sacred writers—but it is by no means a conceit. 

8. W. W. 

Buryine with THE Heap To THE West.—In the May 
number of the Repository I see a query about burying 
the dead with their heads toward the west. I can not 
account for its origin historically, but I have heard old 
people give as a reason why it should be done: that in the 
last day Christ is to appear in the east—the land of Pal- 
estine—-and the dead in rising should have their faces 
turned in that direction. Now, whether these same good 
péople would be philosophical enough to change the po- 
sition in going round the world, I can not say, as they are 
not of the class who travel extensively. 

But the idea appears to me quite worthy of that land 
situated west of Palégtine, where the great corruption of 
Christianity has taken place, and in character is strik- 
ingly similar to that developed by a little incident that 
occurred in one of our northern cities. 

Two burying-grounds, one Papist and the other Prot- 
estant, lie side by side, in the vicinity of that, city, A 
Papist, who had buried his wife in the former, ia 
the dividing line between the two, had a falling ou®with 
the priest, and abjured his religion. So strong did his 
aversion become to the professors of his late creed, that 
he had the fence which separated his lot fromthe Prot- 
estant ground taken up and the lot fenced into the lat- 
ter, 8 that, as he said, his wife would go with the Pro 
estants in the day of the resurrection. 3. o* 

Curious Inscrrption.—The following Vaudois inscrip- 
tion is cut on the stone of an old- house in Gross Pierre, 
Commune de Mollines, in Quayras, High Alps: 


Pece viv #gener crim morte 
—ator —ens —avit —ine —m. 
Salv mori reserv sangu vita 


The following translation has been made: 
liv sinn transgre procur damn 
A ing er’s i ed ation. 
dy Redeem pa purchas aly 





Cunsous Inscriptions, like the foregoing, are by no 
means infrequent in England. The one which has been 
most often published is that on the tombstone of John 
Herenden, in the church of St. Anne, in the Willows, 
London: 

Qu an tris di ¢c vul stra 
os guis ti ro um nere vit. 
H san Chris mi t mu la 

This has been translated into English, preserving ex- 

actly the style of the original, as follows : 


cur f w d dis and p 
A sed iend rought eath ease ain. 
bles fr b br and ag 


In Winchester Cathedral there are two such, both near 
doors, and evidently used as guide-boards: 
aw Til pree 
ac ator. 
H ambula vi I= 
This is on the north side; the following is on the 
south: 


r= 
acr 8 ill cho 
8 a it a ro 
erv f ist f 
~<S 


SHaxinc Hayps.—A cotemporary gives the following 
solution to the question, “‘ Why people shake hands?” 

“This, as well as most other modern forms of saluta- 
tion and civility, was derived from war, and they all be- 
token some deference, as from a conquered person to the 
conqueror. Shaking hands was a'token of truce, in which 
each party took hold of the other’s weapon-hand as a 
security against treachery. Each hand was deprived of 


. its gauntlet, so that they might be alike unprotected, and 


to this day it is uncivil to offer a gloved hand in salu- 
tation. 

“So the head which is now uncovered by way of re- 
spect was originally the head unhelmeted, which left the 
party at the mercy of his conqueror. The gentleman’s bow 
was at first the offer of his neck to the stroke of an adver- 
sary, and the lady’s courtesy is the offer to go upon her 
knees to sue for mercy. 

“In military salutations this general principle is yet 
more strongly marked, as it naturally ought to be.” 

A Query.—Mr. Editor, can you tell me the author 
of the following lines on gold? 


“Gold! gold! gold! gold! 
Bright and yellow, hard and cold, 
Molten, graven, hammered, rolled; 







red, bought, and sold; 

ed, squandered, doled; 

he young, but hugged by the old, 
To the very verge of the church-yard mold; 
Price of many a crime untold; 
Gold! gold! gold! gold!” 

Answer.—They are by Hood, and occur in one of his 
poems, called “ Miss Killraansegg and her Golden Leg,” 
one of Hood’s finest efforts, in which, beneath the rat- 
tling rhyme and infinite word-play for which he is re- 
nowned, lie hid many noble reflections upon the vanities 
of life. 


“ Rinse your mouth;” pronounce rivise as it is written, 
and never rense. “ Rench your mouth,” said a fi 
dentist ome day to a patient. #Y ve 
torenched it for me,” was the reply. , 
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Tux Present Numper.—Having had the care of the 
office of the Western Christian Advocate, and of the Re- 
pository, during the preparation of the present number, 
the assistant editor pleads with every fair reader to exer- 
cise the greatest possible amount of candor and forbear- 
ance in her examination of our labors. The opening ar- 
ticle is from the pen of the editor, and needs no com- 
ment. “Elizabeth Bunyan” furnishes us with an 
account of the wife of the “Great Tinker,” author of 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” etc.; “Mosses and Mountains” 
makes one feel, in these hot days, like taking a climb 
among the Highlands of Scotland, sipping water from 
the ice-cold spring, or catching the breeze as it comes 
from the far ocean; “Our First Whale” is from the pen 
of the author of two most popular Cincinnati volumes— 
“The Merchant Vessel,” and “ Man-of-War Life ”—and, 
like every thing from his pen, is brimful of vivacity. 
“The Thorn in the Flesh ” is a finished and most elaborate 
paper, and will repay a studious perusal; albeit we do 
not exactly agree with the writer in his theory; “ Stingo 
Grout” cuts sharply at money-hoarding and money- 
hoarders; ‘Description of Patmos and Samos” com- 
municates some interesting facts, and closes with an 
interesting legend; the “Pleasures of the Senses” bears 
the marks of a terse and nervous pen, and though an 
essay, is as well worthy a perusal as any article in the 
number; “Isbel Lucas” is a true tale, illustrating the 
fact that woman as well as man can have a heart of per- 
severance when occasion demands it; “ Imperfect Delin- 
eation of Character” is pointed and suggestive; ‘ Anec- 
dotes of the Pulpit” is good reading for any body. The 
poetry of the number—some pieces at least—may claim 
justly the epithet of first rate. 

Excerrra FROM CoRRESPONDENCE.— Congregational Sing- 
ing.—I am, Mr. Editor, the wife of a traveling preacher. 
For some ten years my husband and myself have gone 
from circuit to circuit, and station to station, he doing 
the work of an evangelist, and trying, in my poor way, 
to hold up his hands. Time again, in théj§wilight 
hour, have we talked over ghe Yights and sh s of 
a preacher’s life, touching here upon a special joy, 
there upon a special sorrow. One thing I have often 
heard him mention with regret—the almost universally 
poor singing in the places whither we have been sent. 


“as, just before , om time, to have a long, dead, or 
minor tune sung.” You know what I mean. Just 
think, last Sunday evening after the prayer preparatory 
to my sermon, brother"A. struck up, 

‘Why should we start and fear to die,” 
and failing to get through with the line, brother RB. took 
hold of the second line— 

‘What tim’rous worms we mortals be; 
and doing no better, broke down on ‘worms,’ and there 
was an end to the singing, of course. I got up and tried 
to preach; but it was hard, very hard work. I feltjthat 
if the singing had only been good and spiritual, and by 
the whole congregation, I know that if it had-so been, I 
could have got along with less than half of the sweat 
i and trouble I that evening experienced.” @So much for 


my hugban@’s statement. I wish that yourself or some 





“Nothing so dispirits me,” said he the other evening, q 





Ghitor’s Gable. 


one of your correspondents could make a suggestion that 
would stir up our people to a sense of the importance of 
the theme in hand. 


Yours, JULIA. 


It is easy enough, sometimes, to make a suggestion ; 
but then to make one that would “ stir up the people,” is 
another thing. Our preachers, it seems to us, ought to 
preach the doctrine that it is quite as much the duty 
of Church members to worship God in singing as in 
praying, and no minister ought to rest satisfied till he 
has got his members to sing as well as to do other 
things. 

Ministers versus Moonshine——An English correspondent 
furnishes us the following: . 

“A preacher who came the other day to officiate at a 
village in Lincolnshire, had been led to believe by his 
brethren that the inhabitants were very stingy toward 
their spiritual providers. Accordingly, at the conclusion 
of the service he thus addressed the con : ‘My 
brethren, I have been given to onderand Cli isa 
very current notion entertained by many iff lage, 
that the loeal preacher, or prayer-leader, whose appoint- 
ment may be fixed in this village, is in his nature some- 
thing entirely spiritual; or, in other words, an angel. 
Now I am determined that you understand that such a 
notion is all moonshine, and that we are flesh and blood 
with yourselves, and, likewise, subject to all the ils that 
flesh is heir to; and that you may see how entirely wrong 
you have been in etitertaining such a notion, I will show 
you what I have in my hand, and what I shall do with 
it.’ Here the preacher produced a large piece of bread 
and meat, and began to eat. For the courageous hint we 
have no doubt he will receive the thanks and prayers of 
the brethren.” a 


Our Enaravines.— Going against the stream furnishes 
an illustration of the fact that men have something be- 
side mere reverie and dreaming to attend to in this 
world. Zhe Missionary’s Grave wakiiiis reflections, not of 


‘sorrow merely, but of joy—sorrow tliat death has befallen 
a laborer in the Lord’s vineyard in a far-off land; joy” 


that men live who are willing to take their lives in their 
hands and go forth messengers of the Gospel of peace. 
The engraving shows the burial-place of a youthful mis- 
sionary—Lockston, by name—who was effcated at High- 
bury College, England, and who, preferring the climate 
of the South Sea Islands to that of India, set sail for 
Raiatea, in September, 1833, followed by the sanguine ex- 
pectation® of his friends, that he would become the 
Whitefield @f the South Seas. Je commenced his labors* 
with a burging ardor; but he had labored but 
month#™m the South Sea Islands before disease 
him. He died in his 25th year. Our engraving 
the secluded valley where sleep his remains. 


Curtpren’s Tatk.-—Reading of the smart or singular 
sayings of children, recalls to my mind—writes our corre- 
spondent, Augusta Moore—several which I have,heard : 

A little fellow who dearly loved cake—and where is the 
little fellow who does not love it?—was once seated in 
his chair nea a tea-table full of company. One slice of 


cake waggiven him, - charged to eat it quietly, 
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Wir" Doctor,—There, that’s an improvement. 
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and ask for : om” It went all too soon, and poor little 
Georgie sat looking seriously, first at his empty fingers, 
and then at the bountifully spread table. “ No use to ap- 
peal to mamma,” thought Georgie; he knew pe was in- 
exorable; but, how could he give up the idea of getting 
more of that sweet food? He could not; and to the 
amazement, not to say amusement of the whole party, 
there arose from the lips of a little form kneeling*beside 
“baby’s chair” the heart-felt petition, 

“ O Lord, please give Georgie nosser piece of cake!” 

Georgie’s prayer was at once answered. 

A lady was teaching a Sunday school class of little 
children. She asked them sees questions, to all 
of which they gave rather strange answers. 

“ Who was cast into the lions’ den?’ questioned she at 
length. Noone could tell. 

“Daniel,” said the lady, astonished at the ignorance 
of her pupils. 

“Was it Daniel Lambert?” asked one of the boys. 

Another question was, “ Who was the first man?” 

The little fellows looked at each other for some time 
in puzzled silence; at length one,made a venture— 

“ Tom Hire—wasn’t it?” 

These were not pupils of a ragged school—far from it— 
— fos in that class belonged to respectable 
Chure rs! 

But here follows a story of two ragged school chil- 
dren—a brother and sister. They had not long been 
members of the school before the little boy was taken 
very sick. The doctor said that he must soon die. 

“ Mother,” said he to the poor woman, who was weep- 
ing by the side of the ragged couch whereon he lay, “I 
want you to pray with me.’ 

“T can not pray,” answered the weeping mother. 

“©, dear mother, do pray for me before I die!” en-. 
treated the child; but the wretched mother, amid her 
sobs and tears, could only answer, 

“T can not pray! I can not pray! 

@ Then wake my gister, and bring her to me,” said the 
i$ at length, as cold dew started thickly out upon 
his pale forehead. 

The little sister, only five years old, was awakened and 


brought to her brothgr’s side. 
“Dear sissy, I oing away from you, and I want 
be 


you to pray for me before I say good-by. I shall never ga 
to Sunday school with you again; but I know you will 
not forget me. Now, sissy, pray.” 
And the small, white-robed figure kneeled and said, in 
earnest and 2, a tones, 
“ Now, Eddy,day you down to sleep; 
I pray the Lord your soul to keep; 
If you should die before you wake, 
I pray the Lord your soul to take.” 
And Eddy slept, and died before he woke and the 
Tordg who loves the lami of his flock, took him to his 
OS@ , 


nd , 





I hate 
ufiformity; and that everlasting Mr. Editor has got to be 
an old story. Your “ Sideboard for Children” ought to be 
laden with good things; therefore I trust you will pardon 
me if I occasionally send you an item. 

“Taxrna A Srpe-Waxx.”’—A little fellow came with 
his parents from the country on a visit to my sister. He 
had never seen a side-walk before; but Bysuppose he 





“heard tell,” for after rambling half over the village to 
see what he could see, he cog 


= 


, and with @uch im- | 


portance informed his mother he had*been out “tak- 
ing a side-walk.” His pomposity when telling it was 
only equaled by his mortification when he discovered his 
blunder. AMANDA. 
Mr. Editor,—As the “sayings of the little ones” are 
always interesting to me, I thought, perhaps, I might 
contribute a mite to fill up your “Sideboard.” The fol- 
lowing are at your disposal. F. E. Invovg. 
Our little Erny, in his fourth year, had a toy-boy pre- 
sented to him. Examining it very closely, and then 
looking up inquiringly into the face of the donor, he 
“Jane, can this boy pray?” * 
“No, I guess not.” 
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“Well, his legs are so stiff I don’t believe I can learn | 


him to pray; and I don’t want him.” 

Seeming still to be studying upon it, he ran to the 
kitchen and inquired of the girl, 

“Eliza, has this boy got a spirit?” 

“ie.” 

“Well, he han’t got any spirit; and he can’t pray; and 
I don’t want him.” 

A few minutes after,’on stepping to the door to look at 
ter him, we saw him, ax in hand, just giving the finish- 
ing-stroke to poor dolly’s head. On being questioned as | 
to his reasons for doing so, he replied, | 

“J didn’t want to be troubled with him. He hadn’t any | 
spirit; and I couldn’t /earn him to pray; so I chopped his 
head off.” 

When in his fifth year, as his father was leaving one 
evening for meeting, he inquired, 

“Ma, you want to go; don’t you!” 

“Yes, my dear, ma would like to go, but is willing to 
stay at home with you and little sis.” 

“ Now, ma, I’ll tell you how to Go— let me go to bed, 
and you can take little sis and go.” 

His mother telling him she would not like to leave 
him all alone, he replied, 

“You know, ma, I am Jesus’ little lamb, and he will 
take care of me. I'll take Kate [his kitten] and go right 
to bed; so youscdn go.” And suiting his actions to thé” 
word, he commenced undressing. 

Being in the country,one day he was shown some 
kens in a basKet—the first he had ever seen. 


young ¢ 
Lookin§ St them intenffy fer a moment, he burst out, 
“OQ hoi they are having a meeting. See, they are 


ing!” 

Little Adda was sent to the post-office. On her retum 
her mother asked, “‘ Have you got a letter?” 

“No! but I saw Mr. — Mr. —I can’t think his name! 
but ’twas his cap, atid the very same _— 

‘Why, Adda, who do you mean?” 

“O, Mr. I—” meaning the name of a minister who 
had visited the family, and noticed the children. 

A Beautirvt THovent.—An Athens (0.) correspondent 
sends us this: 

“Father,” said Johnny, and his little face glowed with 
animation, “father, I know whf the sun is so bright.” 

“Why, my child?” Pe 

“ Because God is in it.” 

Quite a variety of matter intended for the present 
number we are compelled to defer till August. Cor- 
respondents will please exercise patience. Théttedi or, 
who hds Been re-elected for the next four year®, Will 
have returned from General conferente before this n 
ber is printed off, and will be enabled 
attention ® the articles of the next@&su 
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